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In the Record 


Will Controls Control? 

The key topic in this month’s Record is inflation—with 
or without controls. Three articles particularly assess the 
possibilities of keeping prices and wages from running away. 


Most business executives, according to this month’s survey 
conducted by the Division of Business Practices, are not 
in favor of controls for the present, but would prefer the 
whole gamut of them right now rather than having to take 
them piecemeal. One of the troubles with homeopathic 
treatment, the survey indicates, is that it leaves the patient 
uncertain as to what the next dose will contain and when 
it will be ordered by Doctor-Uncle Sam. “Control All or 
Nothing” appears on page 384. 


In this month’s “Business Highlights” (page 375) , a series 
of charts vividly illustrates the amazing behavior of that 
flying dervish, the price spiral. Text and charts show the 
economic reasons behind the demand for some kind of price 
controls: can they be direct but selective? if so, how long 
before they must change from selective to general? Any 
clear answer to these questions, it is suggested, will have 
to wait until after the elections. Whatever the final answer, 
there is no doubt about the fact that that spiral is vigorously 
twirling right here and now. 


Will the growing competition of employers for workers 
force wages sharply upward? This prospect is viewed 
historically in “Wages Up—Any Way You Look at 
Them” (page 395). Comparisons and contrasts with World 
War II conditions are shown. And the large part that fringe 
benefits are playing in the total picture is clearly drawn. 


As to wage controls, they are also an underlying consid- 
eration in a special article on manpower (page 404), as well 
as in the first two articles mentioned here. 


Background for Wage Negotiations 
Executives faced with wage demands from their workers 
—and they seem to be the order of the day, as witness 
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steel—should find the review of wage developments over 
the past decade important reading. Charts highlight the 
material and a two-page table serves as a handy reference 
guide (page 395). 

° 


Wanted: More Wool! 


So much wool was in British and American hands after 
World War II that folks in the know wondered how, if ever, 
it could be used up. Much of it has disappeared—to the 
tune of about 500 million pounds (grease) annually— 
over a period of about five years. Now there is a real 
shortage of the commodity; and since this country grows 
less and less of what it uses, the supply problem takes on 
rather serious proportions. Many aspects of the situation 
are discussed on page 392. 


Here and There in the Issue 


In June, we published in tabular form the changes in the 
social security law then proposed. In this issue, we simi- 
larly set forth the changes actually made (page 406)... . 


Should wages be tied to workers’ budgets? And if so, to 
what budget? (page 382)... . 


Machine-tool activity used to be considered a good gauge 
of coming expansion. A look at the chart on page 380 leads 
one to wonder if the boom in this relatively small but ex- 
ceedingly important industry is the beginning of a new 
superduper boom. Actually, the emphasis should be placed 
on the boomlessness the industry has experienced since the 
war. The way that line in the chart shoots up is, however, 
astounding... . ; 


And just what commodities in the BLS basic commodity 
index have paced the advance in prices since June 30, 1949? 
(See page 389). 


People are drinking these days—Coca-Cola gains ranking 
as one of the fifty largest manufacturing corporations (based 
on assets). See page 403 for total listing. 


Rises in Food 


before and after Korea 


OOD, the most important item in the budget of 
moderate-income families, has been responsible 
for much of the increase in consumers’ prices. 

After reaching a peak in the summer of 1948, a 
steady decline took place until February of this year. 
Since then, food increased over 6%, but was still 4.9% 
below the 1948 high in July. 

To determine what food items accounted for this 
advance, a special analysis was prepared of prices 
in three key cities. Reports received by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp from New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles show that meat paced the advance in all 
three cities. Increases of this commodity ranged 
from 21.5% in Chicago to 10.5% in Los Angeles. 

Of the three cities surveyed, Chicago was the only 
one to show an increase in every food group from 
February 15 to July 13. The total food rise there 
was 10.9%, compared with 6.3% in New York, and 
2.5% in Los Angeles. 

Housewives in Chicago were paying higher prices 
for meat, vegetables, canned goods, fruits, and in 
miscellaneous items such as coffee, sugar and tea. 


However, cereals and dairy products did not rise so 
rapidly as in the other cities. In contrast, cereals 
and dairy products were highest in New York, while 
the rise in fruit was less in New York City than any- 
where else. 

The increase from June 15 to July 13 cannot be 
traced to any one particular commodity for all three 
cities. In New York, dairy products showed the 
largest increase (4.1%); in Chicago, meat led the rise 
(6.2%); and in Los Angeles, fresh vegetables went 
up the most (4.9%). 

The cost of living, as reflected by the consumers’ 
price index for ten large cities, indicates an increase of 
0.4% from July 15 to August 15. 

Food prices leveled off, showing no change over the 
month. The heavy buying of housefurnishings was 
probably the cause for the 3.1% rise in this component. 
This buying spree reflects consumers’ fears of curtail- 
ment of civilian goods output in favor of production of 
war materials. Also, the prospective curb on con- 
sumer credit caused a flurry of buying, all contributing 
to higher prices. Fuel showed an increase of 1.1% over 
the month; clothing and sundries also reflected sub- 
stantial increases of 0.6% and 0.5%, respectively. 

These data are based on reports for ten key cities 
surveyed monthly by Tue Conrerence Boarp. Re- 
ports for the entire group of fifty-four cities will ap- 
pear in the October Management Record. 

SHIRLEY Fass 


Statistical Division 
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opening guns of offensive and victory—but it 
also saw the start of government controls for the 
long pull of the partial mobilization. 

Time has begun to dispel some of the haze about 
plans for the pace and scope of the defense stepup and 
of the production controls required. But, meanwhile, 
it has, if anything, further confused the outlook for 
prices and inflation controls. Opinion, official or un- 
official, divides sharply as to the necessity or feasi- 
bility of all-out price controls. And no issue will pose 
sharper questions for business in coming months. 

The minimum for the defense expansion has been 
set by President Truman at 3 million men for the 
armed forces, and so, by implication, at an accompany- 
ing defense and aid budget of approximately $40 bil- 
lion—much as was indicated in the September Busi- 
ness Record. A doubling of defense expenditures 
within a year—to a $30-billion annual rate by about 
mid-1951—likewise has been set by the President as 
the minimum pace of the mobilization (also as was 
suggested here last month). 

Unofficial Washington speculation on the need for 
still larger ground forces runs to ultimate figures of 
4 million servicemen and $50 billion annual expendi- 
tures, with a $40-billion rate to be reached by the 
third quarter of 1951. 

All this narrows somewhat the range in question for 
the pace of the mobilization. A month ago it seemed 
that monthly defense outlays could step up in a year 
by anything between $1 billion and $2 billion monthly. 
Now the range is cut to between $1.25 billion and $1.75 
billion monthly. Thus have the decisions on the pace 
of the mobilization been firming. 

It still matters a good deal just how hard and fast 
the stepup in defense is pressed. For the pre-Korean 
economy had some margins of idle resources that, to- 
gether with normal growth of the economy, could ac- 
commodate much of the defense expansion. Hence 


i or third month of the Korean war heard the 
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the squeeze on the civilian economy begins only after 
the defense stepup passes beyond a certain point— 
and then the squeeze tightens a lot with each increase 
in defense thereafter. In the first days after Korea 
a $5-billion figure was widely quoted as the size of 
defense needs, and no one questioned that the economy 
could take it in stride. Then the President requested 
$10 billion and that started talk of the possible need 
for civilian curtailment. Now the minimum increase 
is $15 billion in a year, and that leaves little doubt of 
pressure on consumer production. Should the ex- 
pansion accelerate to $20 billion in a year, it would 
naturally imply deeper cuts into the economy. 

For a simple illustration, take the widening effects 
of the war manpower needs. Before Korea we had al- 
most 3.5 million unemployed—a margin of perhaps 
1.5 million above the minimum number of idle in a 
“full employment” economy. And normal growth of 
the labor force of over half a million could be expected 
in a year. The original $10-billion program implied 
new needs for 2 million persons—half in arms produc- 
tion and half in military and civilian jobs in the 
services themselves—which could be just about met 
out of our labor reserves and normal growth. The 
expanded program for a $15-billion annual defense rise 
in a year and a $20-billion or $25-billion addition 
ultimately runs far beyond our manpower reserve. It 
means new needs for 3 million persons in a year and 
4 million or 5 million ultimately. 

The manpower squeeze is thus to worsen from now 
on. Unemployment has dropped—to 2.5 million at 
the start of August, and to perhaps 2 million or less 
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by now. But, as yet, little of yesterday’s idle man- 
power has gone into arms plants or into military serv- 
ice. Most of it has been taken up by the boom in 
civilian industry since the Korean war (and by “pro- 
tective” hiring by foresighted personnelmen). The 
military will still need some 1.5 million servicemen and 
nearly half a million civilians (two civilian workers 
for every seven servicemen are said to be needed by 
the defense departments). And demands of arms 
plants will come on top of that. Some manpower at 
present in civilian work will obviously have to be 
diverted. Should the still larger military program pre- 
vail, needs would go up by 2 million more. And job 
quitting, which has already doubled from a spring- 
time rate of 15% turnover of plant forces annually, 
is likely to mount closer to the 60% rates of the 
war. 

But the mobilization itself no longer poses the main 
questions for business for the coming months. Its 
scope has been fixed large enough and its pace fast 
enough—and the range of its ultimate pace and scope 
has been narrowed enough—to make much of that 
future clear. 

Much less certain is what will be the success and 
experience with the new controls to facilitate the 
mobilization. Significantly enough, the first two 
edicts under the Defense Production Act were to curb 
consumer credit and to limit inventory accumulation. 
Recent speedups in the growth of both show up 
plainly both in the volume of bank loans to business? 
(see chart) and in current consumer credit statistics. 

That recent pace is clearly much faster than the 
loan expansion of either 1947 or 1948. And while part 


1Figures in the chart cover only Federal Reserve member banks in . 


94 reporting cities. Normally, their loans comprise only 70% or so 
of all bank loans to business. And even the 94 city banks’ loans 
rose $971 million in four weeks from mid-August to mid-September. 
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so the cost of living goes up 


of it is seasonal, it nonetheless suggests the large vol- 
ume of current buying over and above what business” 
normally needs for production or what consumers can 
afford from current incomes (loans to carry larger 
inventory and to extend credit to customers are chief 
among these business borrowings from banks). 

Consumer credit alone expanded $595 million in 
June and $660 million in July (latest data available), 
suggesting a current growth of $7.5 billion a year, 
or just about treble the annual increase in that credit 
in recent years. 

Inventory book values declined in July during the 
consumer-buying wave but have undoubtedly begun 
to expand again since then—at least to the June 
rate of almost $1 billion a month—as goods have ac- 
cumulated and prices increased. 

Inflationary forces in the economy since the Korean 
war obviously trace: back to these speedups in con- 
sumer and business buying, especially on credit, rather 
than to the extra arms dollars themselves, few of which 
have yet been spent. If such business and consumer 
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buying can be checked, there may be ground for 
hope that prices can be stabilized even though de- 
fense spending later will increase. The unofficial view 
of one influential group of Washington economists is 
that prices now will hold on a plateau. 

The two regulations invoked at the start illustrate 
the two types of controls which may be used indirectly 


. to check inflation forces. One is fiscal controls (broad- 


ly speaking), among which tax increases may prove 
more important than credit curbs. The other is pro- 
duction controls, of which materials allocations may 
be more effective in limiting inventory increases than 
the initial minimum-inventory order itself. 

On paper, there are grounds for hope in the efficacy 
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of such measures. One tax boost of $4.5 billion takes 
effect right now, and another is promised for early 
next year. Nonwar federal spending also can be cut 
by billions annually. Conceivably, federal budgets 
might even be brought into balance in these ways. 
Too, the curbs on instalment and mortgage debt 
terms, if and when more stringently tightened, might 
reduce these forms of credit expansion by several 
billions a year. Action by the Federal Reserve to 
boost bank loan rates to business—and the Reserve 
may request more drastic powers of Congress later— 
might tend to reduce use of credit for carrying busi- 
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ness inventories. Allocations and inventory limits 
in any case might shunt off into final consumption 
billions of dollars of goods a year that are now flowing 
into inventory. 

The question now is not in the potentials of such 
offsets to increased arms outlays but rather in the 
success of indirect controls. One reason for that 
question is the very fact that the price spiral is al- 
ready under way—and now may prove hard to stop 
short of general price-wage controls. Indeed, prices 
had begun to spiral even before the Korean war; the 
latter has only speeded the process. Rises in farm 
prices lifted living costs, and so wages are being raised 
now. 

Labor costs help to boost industrial prices, which 
have been mounting rapidly on their own, and their 
advance in turn builds a higher parity base under 
farm prices. Wholesale prices slowed their rise for a 
time in early August, and the mid-August cost of liv- 
ing index turned out very little changed from July’s— 
but since then the general climb in prices has resumed. 
The fifth round of wage increases has only begun, and 
the course of its completion will tend both to raise 
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and raise the parity base for farm prices 


costs of many industrial products and to expand de- 
mand again for farm commodities, with consequent 
effects on the living cost index, to which so many wage 
rates are tied. 

Price control authority written into the Defense 
Production Act takes such account of interlocking 
group interests—the principle that one man’s price is 
another man’s cost—that any use of selective price 
controls under it may be difficult. Under its farm price 
provisions, for ceilings no lower than parity, the only 
major products yet eligible for ceilings are meats and 
cotton. Under its industrial price provisions, wages 
of an industry must be stabilized if its prices are con- 
trolled. And realism, as well as the law, suggests that 
living costs be stabilized if wages are to be controlled. 
Moreover, there is special difficulty in handling im- 
ported commodities such as tin, wool, and rubber, 
which have soared so much in price, Inasmuch as we 
must still compete in world markets at world prices 
to obtain these supplies. 

If these facts seem to point at least to the possible 
need for general price-wage controls, then a new query 
arises as to how they might be put into effect. One of 
President Truman’s first acts under the new law was 
to ask business to keep full records of its costs and 
prices in the period immediately before the Korean 
war. That would seem to hint at a notion in the Ad- 
ministration of a new General Price Maximum Regu- 
lation, like that of 1942, this time combined with a 
rollback to pre-Korean levels. Yet each day that 
prices spiral on makes the idea of such a rollback 
more inequitable if not impossible. Since most wages, 
imports, and farm products can hardly be rolled back, 
the pre-Korean cost structure for industrial prices is 
becoming outmoded, too. 

Thus the price problem today appears to pose one 
dilemma after another. Perhaps, with good luck, the 
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optimists will prove right, prices will stabilize anyway, 
and none of the dilemmas will need to be resolved. 
The next months will see how well more taxes and 
less credit hold consumer buying in check. And how 
tight a rein will be placed on “black marketing” and 
other hidden price practices by materials allocations 
and inventory limits. 

But business today must still have much concern 
with those price dilemmas. For no one can know yet 
how good our luck with prices and indirect controls 
will be. If it is not of the best, will prices be let to 
rise or will controls be clamped on? What kinds of 
direct, selective price controls can be used? How long 
before they must change from selective to general? 
How can they be made general? Must that involve a 
rollback, and of what kind? 

In spite of such questions, business decisions must 
be faced and made now—whether or not to commit to 
higher costs or to readjust prices. For the most part, 
they have to be made without anticipation of whether 
there will be price controls or what form they may 
take. Yet controls, if and when they do come, may 
play hob with the decisions that are being taken now. 

At present, there seems to be neither disposition 
nor administration enough in Washington to do much 
about direct price control at least until after elections, 
if not until after New Year’s. So the big question is 
whether the price rise, much of which came in antici- 
pation of, rather than in response to, the arms stepup, 
will continue to spiral its way upwards in coming 
months—or whether prices, having readjusted in ad- 
vance to arms spending, will now settle down for a 
time and wait for the mobilization to catch up. 

The third quarter of 1950—first quarter of the new 
mobilization—has seen a number of other striking de- 
velopments. Production has zoomed as well as prices, 
the Federal Reserve index reaching 207 in August 
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and perhaps 212 in September, as against the June 
high of 199. Unemployed have been put to work 
and factory hours have risen to 41.2 weekly, as com: 
pared with a June average of only 40.4. Thus annua 
gross national production has risen $12 billion or $14 
billion over the second quarter. And corporate profits 
before taxes, have soared to a rate well over $40 billion 
annually. 

Only consumer buying, which went so high in July. 
and tapered only 1% over-all in August, has let down 
appreciably again. Weekly department store sales 
gains over 1949 eased in early September to a 5%- 
10% range, as compared with the peak gains of more 
than 40% this past summer. 

Price advances apparently outran increases in con- 
sumer income in the quarter—though full data are not 
yet available—and that has reduced, at least tempo- 
rarily, the inflationary margin of buying power for fu- 
ture price advances. Buying power of liquid assets has 
naturally been cut in the same way. But more im- 
portant than these is the possible effect of the price 
advances on the disposition of consumers to buy 
Spending slowed down during the 1948 price rise. 
despite a tax cut (and recovered during the 1949 price 
decline). Conceivably, it may do so again. Thus will- 
ingness to buy—or unwillingness—may prove more 
important in fourth-quarter sales than the new tax 
hike or credit curbs. Meanwhile, production of con- 
sumer goods has expanded to new records so far— 
whatever may be the outlook for curtailment in 1951 
to make way for arms and capital goods. 

Capital goods, however, may prove almost as im- 
portant a factor as arms in pinching consumer goods 
in coming months. The mobilization has quickened 
an upswing in orders for plant and equipment that 
got under way well before Korea. Since then, orders 
and contracts have surpassed their 1948 highs. This 
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suggests still higher levels of activity in machinery, 
nonhome construction, and related lines over the 
months to come. The advance in capital spending 
(seasonally adjusted) since last winter’s low already 
cuns around 25%—and the curves of orders and con- 
tracts suggest still higher levels. 

In round dollars, that works out to an increase of 
nearly $5 billion annually in capital goods already, 
and quite possibly a still larger one later. And that is 
substantial, even when compared with the $15-billion 
addition in arms outlays over a year—especially since 
much of the defense outlays will go for pay, subsist- 
sence, and items other than military “hardware.” 

In specific terms, the freight-car program alone, for 
example, will take up 2 million more tons of ingot 
steel a year, which compares with extra military needs 
now estimated at 6 million tons by mid-1951. Other 
capital goods, such as machinery, may not take pro- 
portionately so much steel per dollar of output, but 
the aggregate consumption of plant, labor, and ma- 
terials will still be large. 

All this raises the question whether production con- 
trols may not later have to be applied to some capital 
goods as well as consumer goods. Some programs, 
such as that for freight cars, naturally are ticketed for 
“essential” ratings. That would likely be true of 
capacity expansions for steel and aluminum, also. But, 
in other cases, the business spending is so far going 
largely for civilian industry, as in the case of machine- 
tool orders (page 380). We may find next year not 
only that “butter” must make way for “guns,” but 
also that tools for butter may have to give way before 
tools for guns. 

One saving feature of the capital goods programs is 
that, once completed, they expand our capacity to 
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supply all needs—for war, for expansion, and for con- 
sumers. Much of the expenditure for plant and 
equipment simply goes for replacement, so the current 
stepup in the rate of outlays multiplies the rate of 
expansion of industry. 
SAnForD S. PARKER 
Division of Business Economics 


Business Forecasts 


Sumner Slichter, professor, Harvard University (in an 
address to the Investment Dealers’ Digest, August 28) 
—“The defense economy . . . will prevail in the United 
States for the indefinite future. . . . The defense economy 
will be one in which the Armed Forces are at least two and 
a half millions, and in which the expenditures on defense 
will run in the neighborhood of 10%, or a little bit more, 
of the net national product. . . . They will run somewhere 
between $25 billion and $30 billion a year, during most years. 
.. . The net increase in the federal budget, even assuming 
substantial curtailment of civilian expenditures, will be $10 
billion a year, and a more realistic figure is probably $15 
billion a year. . . . Tax rates will be up. . . . The budget 
of the Federal Government will be in the red by several 
billions a year. . . . The debt burden of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will decrease. . . . Wages will rise . . . probably 
by 5% or more a year. . . . Prices are, as a whole, pretty 
certain to be moving upward. . . . Corporations as a whole 
should make, after taxes, including after an excess profits 
tax, around 4 cents per dollar of sales, and perhaps as much 
as 41% cents per dollar of sales. . . . Sales of corporations 


should near $400 billion a year, or a little better. . . . That 
would mean corporate profits of $16 billion [to] .. . $18 
billion. . . Corporate profits after dividends will be 


[around $9 billion] 
years.” 

E. W. Eckard, professor, University of Arkansas (Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, September 7)—“On the 
assumption that our economy will behave throughout the 
next ten years [in the following way] (1) the value of the 
dollar will remain unchanged; (2) there will be no major 
war; (3) there will be approximate full employment; (4) 
there will be gradual technological progress .. . [and] net 
capital accretion should be at the average amount of $17.6 
billion per year. The addition of an average of $29.0 billion 
for capital consumption gives an average required gross pri- 
vate domestic investment of $46.6 billion, which is 15.6% of 
the estimated gross national product for the period.” 


. . less than during the last two 


Taxation 


Roswell Magill, former Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (in an address before the National Tax Association, 
September 11)—“If Congress will control nonessential 
civilian expenditures, military expenditures now in con- 
templation can be met without substantial tax increases. 
Even if this country becomes an armed camp, and military 
expenditures rise considerably, the budget can still be bal- 


(Continued on page 389) 
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ness. For the first time since World War II, 

the major emphasis of machine-tool builders 
is not so much on attracting more business as filling 
their orders fast enough. 

Demand had been stepping up since the beginning 
of the year. Then the Korean crisis injected a new 
stimulus into machine-tool buying. As demand 
gathered momentum, it fed on expected price increases 
and delivery extensions. New orders in July more 
than doubled those of June and hit the highest mark 
since wartime 1943. Orders soared even higher in 
August, rising 20% over July and almost equaling the 
all-time peaks of 1942. While orders have leveled off 
in recent weeks, they are still heavy. 

Production began to respond to the pickup in de- 
mand in March, and by June shipments reached the 
highest mark since December, 1948. July shipments 
showed the normal seasonal dip owing to vacation 
periods, but current levels are running higher again. 

The steady decline in machine-tool shipments from 
the peak of $1,320 million in 1942 to $249 million last 
year will quite likely be reversed in 1950. The heavy 
volume of orders in the past few months, together 
with recent price rises averaging about 10%, may 
very well lift machine-tool shipments this year to 
around $300 million. 

Probably the most important single influence in 
stimulating machine-tool buying this year has been 
the heavy tooling-up in the automobile industry, 


A NEW boom is sparking the machine-tool busi- 


Machine Tools Lead 
the Way 


which has been operating at record schedules. How- 
ever, many other industries, prompted by higher pro- 
duction costs, have also been buying more new ma- 
chines because of their greater efficiency. 


The heavy volume of new orders in midsummer 
raised the ratio of unfilled orders to shipments to 8.9 to 
1, the highest since 1946. Even before the Korean out- 
break, the ratio was running at about 5.5 to 1, well 
above the 4.1 to 1 average for 1949. Last year, new 
orders and shipments were running neck and neck, 
as they more or less had been since the end of the war. 
Not so this year. For the first eight months of 1950, 
new orders were about double shipments. With such 
a backlog of orders, machine-tool output can be ex- 
pected to climb substantially in the months ahead. 
At present, delivery time for most standard tools is 
about five or six months, compared with three months 
at the beginning of the year. Delivery dates are longer 
for special machine tools—a year or longer in many 
cases. 


DEFENSE ORDERS STILL SPARSE 


The recent deluge of new orders swept in almost en- 
tirely from civilian goods industries. Manufacturers 
of automobiles have been the heaviest buyers. Firms 
making tractors, airplanes, and household appliances 
are also among the big tool buyers. There have been 
no signs yet that substantial war orders are immedi- 
ately forthcoming. The $750 million in “phantom 
orders’? for 100,000 machine tools, placed by the gov- 
ernment, has not yet been activated. If the Korean 
situation worsens and these stand-by orders are acti- 
vated, it will take at least a year and perhaps eighteen 
months, the industry feels, to produce these 100,000 
tools. | 

Right now, the industry’s capacity is about $500 
million (assuming an average of one and one-half 
eight-hour shifts). This would indicate that current 
production rates are about 60% of capacity. | 

Activation of the phantom orders would probably 
necessitate some expansion of the machine-tool in- 
dustry itself. The extent of this could be limited by 
curtailment of many of the industry’s sideline activi- 
ties taken up in the past four years. Unless the con- 
flict overseas takes a sharp turn for the worse, the 


1Phantom orders are planned production schedules for types of | 
machines that would be essential during a full-scale war. In time of 
emergency, these schedules would become actual orders. 
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industry estimates that about 25% of capacity will 
_ eventually be turned over to defense production. This 
would mean that a considerable portion of machine- 
tool output would continue to be available to civilian 
- goods manufacturers. 


One of the problems presently confronting machine- 
tool builders is getting enough manpower to step up 
_ production. The industry now has about 39,000 
_ production workers as compared with 112,000 during 
- the peak year 1942. And the number of workers en- 
gaged in the production of machine tools in 1942 was 
~ actually much larger than the industry figures indi- 
cate. During the war, machine-tool builders sub- 
_ contracted building and assembling of machine tools 
and parts to manufacturers not engaged in war work. 
Practically every metalworking plant whose peace- 
_ time production was suspended during the war turned 
to the manufacture of machine tools. Hence, the 
actual number of workers having a part in machine- 
tool building in 1942 was far greater than the number 
of workers in the machine-tool industry proper. There- 
' fore, today, there are considerably fewer than one third 
_ the number of workers engaged in some phase of ma- 
chine-tool building than there were at the wartime 
peak. 

Finding adequate numbers of skilled workers seems 
to be the major difficulty. Since metalworking plants 
other than those making machine tools have been op- 
erating at high rates since 1948, there are very few 
skilled mechanics unemployed. Therefore, the in- 
dustry’s chief means of enlarging its skilled work 
_ force is to expand its training programs. Unskilled 
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labor is proving much easier to obtain. Overtime and 
additional shifts have already gone into force in many 
firms. 

Unlike most industries, machine-tool builders had 
no backlogs of demand to catch up with when the war 
was over. Quite the contrary. With the government 
holding a large pool of surplus tools, it faced a buyers’ 
market immediately. By 1949, shipments had fallen 
to $249 million, about 80% below the wartime peak. 
Compared with prewar, last year’s dollar output was 
up about 20%, but price increases of machine tools 
have amounted to about 65% over the past decade. 
So production in physical units in 1949 and even in 
the preceding two years was actually well below 
prewar. 

WHY A POSTWAR LULL ? 

The sharp drop in machine-tool shipments after 
the war was, of course, primarily owing to contraction 
of heavy wartime needs. Availability of government- 
owned surplus tools that were offered at bargain prices 
also contributed to depressing the market for new 
machine tools. The slack in demand made the use of 
subcontractors for parts and assemblies no longer 
necessary. In fact, many machine-tool builders were 
forced to go out of business and others had to divert 
to the manufacture of sidelines in order to maintain 
profitable operations. Among the products other than 
machine tools that have been turned out by machine- 
tool plants are die-casting machines, gears, hair clip- 
pers, oil pumps, paper-cutting machines, pasteurizing 
machines, precision gauges, sewing machines, snap 
fasteners, and valves. The current spurt in machine- 


Many Old Machine Tools in Use 


TOTAL: 1,762 THOUSAND 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Source: American Machinist 
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| SHIPBUILDING, ORDNANCE, MISC. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
METALWORKING MACHINERY 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND PARTS 
SPECIAL-INDUSTRY MACHINERY 
PRECISION MECHANISMS 3 
MISC. MACHINE PARTS, JOBBING 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL EQUIP. 
AIRCRAFT AND PARTS 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
DOMESTIC AND SERVICE EQUIP. 
OFFICE AND STORE MACHINES 
CONST, MINING, OIL WELL EQUIP, 
16k RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


OVER 10-20 
20 YEARS _YEARS UNDER 10 YEARS 


50 
‘ PER CENT OF TOTAL 
Data, results of a survey conducted by the American Machinist, represent the age of machine-tool holdings by industry as of July 1, 1949 
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tool building may mean paring down output of some 
of these other products. 

Besides expansion needs of machine-tool users, re- 
placement needs are also sparking activity. Many 
manufacturers who have already felt greater demand 
for their goods and are expecting to expand produc- 
tion schedules still further are acutely aware of the 
necessity of replacing outmoded machine tools with 
more efficient ones. Firms that have been contem- 
plating retooling for some time, but have been slow 
in placing actual orders, have been prompted to act 
fast with the outbreak of the Korean crisis. 

While surplus government machine tools are still 
available, they have not been impinging on sales of 
new machine tools in recent months as they did in 
the past three or four years. Machine-tool users 
have been showing increased preference for new, more 
productive machines. The surplus tools are generally 
good but are not so efficient as the newer models. 
With the Korean outbreak and the possibility of cuts 
in production of machine tools for civilian industries, 
manufacturers are concerned about getting the newer, 
better machine tools while they are still obtainable. 

About 40% of machine tools now in use are ten years 
old and over, and about half of these are more than 
twenty years old. The largest percentage of overage 
machine tools is owned by the industries making auto- 
mobiles and parts, special-industry machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery, and construction, mining, and 
oil-well equipment. The industry with by far the 
smallest percentage of old machine tools is aircraft 
and parts. (See chart.) The mushroom growth of the 
aircraft industry in the past decade explains its 
higher proportion of new machines. 

While expenditures for machine tools dropped pre- 
cipitously in 1944 and have been on the downgrade 
each year since then through 1949, expenditures for 
new plant and equipment have been running at rec- 
ord levels. Consequently, machine-tool builders have 
been receiving a markedly smaller proportion of plant 
and equipment expenditures. 

For example, machine-tool output in 1942 and 1943 
amounted to one fifth and one quarter of these ex- 
penditures, respectively. But they have been going 
down steadily since then, to a mere 1.4% last year. 

According to the Department of Commerce series 
on capital expenditures of business for the first half of 
the year and those anticipated for the second half, ex- 
penditures on new plant and equipment for the year 
should be somewhere around last year’s $18 billion. 
On the basis of an expected upturn of about 20% 
in machine-tool shipments in 1950 over last year. 
a slightly larger portion of the $18 billion will go to 
machine-tool builders than in 1949. 
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Tying Wages to Budgets 


NE basis for wage increases granted in the 
period of wage stabilization during the last war 
was the correction of substandard levels of living.t 
An important measure of levels of living are budget 
studies. But since the National War Labor Board 
did not have any recently priced authoritative budget 
studies with which to work, these budgets played a 
surprisingly small part in its substandard policy.” 
The unions, however, often laid much stress upon 
such budgets in justifying their demands.’ 
The city worker’s family budget that was developed 
1According to the Wage and Salary Stabilization Order of October 
3, 1942, the President directed that the National War Labor Board 
should not approve any increase in the wage rates prevailing on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, unless such increase was necessary to correct mal- 


adjustments or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of living, to 
correct gross inequities, or to aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 


2The substandard level was not determined on the basis of any ~ 


scientific studies of standards of living or living budgets. When, 
in 1943, the board asked its regional offices to determine what con- 
stitutes substandard wages or salaries in their areas, only three 
(out of twelve) attempted budget studies as a basis for determination, 
and even in these three regions the findings served as only one of the 
bases for recommendation. The National Board itself did not attempt 
to use a budget approach.” (The Termination Report of the National 
War Labor Board, volume I, p. 216.) 


3Example of this is “Substandard Conditions of Living, A Study 
of the Cost of the Emergency Sustenance Budget in Five Textile 
Manufacturing Communities in January-February, 1944,” presented 
on March 27, 1944, to the National War Labor Board as part of the 
statement of the Textile Workers Union of America in support of 
its request for a 60-cent minimum wage. 

For more detailed discussions of the use of budgets in wage nego- 
tiations see, “Subsistence Budgets, 1944 Model,” by Jules Backman 
and M. R. Gainsbrugh, The Conference Board Management Record, 


October, 1944, pp. 279-86; and “The Heller Budget in Wage Nego- 


tiations,” by Jules Backman, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 82. 


Table 1: Budget Estimates for Families of 
Various Sizes, July, 1950 
Source: Computed from Bureau of Labor Statistics data by 
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Weekly Cost of 


Size of Family Total Budget 
ota. judge 


One person ).)45608 0k $33 .33 
wolpersons.\)13 7's... 45.50 
Three persons........... 57.79 
Four persons............ 67.52 
Five persons............ 76.48 


Note: These estimates were computed by the following steps. (1) The four-person 
average cost of goods and services in the eighteen cities for which July, 1950, data 
are available was estimated from Table 2, beng January, 1950, population weights. 
(2) Costs of goods and services for families of other sizes were estimated by applying 
the following percentages to the cost for four persons: one person, 46%; two persons, 
65%; three Sep 84%; and five persons, 115%. (These adjustments were sug- 

ted by BLS in Bulletin 927, p. 51.) (8) Total budget costs were derived by adding 
the following outlays to the cost of goods and services: life insurance ($85 for four 
persons), which was adjusted for families of different sizes in the same manner as 
the cost of goods and services; occupational expenses ($22), which were held constant 
for all sizes of families; old-age and survivors’ insurance taxes computed at the rate 
of 1.5% of the budget up to $3,000; and federal income taxes. (4) The estimated 
weekly budget cost was computed by dividing the_annual cost by 52. 
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by the Bureau of Labor Statistics after the war, at 
the request of a Congressional subcommittee, is likely 
to be an important factor in a future wage stabilization 
- program. 
COST OF FOUR-PERSON BUDGET 
_ The annual cost of the budget in thirty-four cities on 
» the latest date for which it could be estimated is 
shown in Table 2. It ranges from a low of $3,062 
in New Orleans to a high of $3,659 in Chicago. These 
_are very rough estimates which probably overstate 
the current budget costs. They were computed by 
applying changes in the consumers’ price index (CPI) 
to the cost of goods and services in the budget in 
June, 1947, but available data indicate that in a period 
' of rising prices, the Consumers’ Price Index advances 
more sharply than do budget costs.1 


1For example, between March, 1946, and June, 1947, the two dates 
on which the BLS actually priced the budget, the CPI for Chicago 
advanced 23.7%; the cost of goods and services in the budget 15.8%, 


Table 2: Annual Cost of Living for a Four-person 
Worker’s Family 


Source: Computed from Bureau of Labor Statistics data by 
Tur CONFERENCE BoarpD 


oe piss | alee | Caer 
MAflanta.. cs. c...0.00. May, (1950)| $3,279 $3,036 
mebaltimore.....-........- J 3,470 3,197 
Sebirmingham..........:. 3,413 3,148 
SCT oe on See 3,634 3,339 
MS UT ALO Sera aateisa% stereo sees 3,316 3,066 
(CUNT (0 ae ta i ee 3,659 3,356 
@ineinnatl ho. cj cece sss 3,346 3,096 
Wileveland' tis. ise. es. 3,324 3,074 
MDOT VET a omen hee ch. < 3,378 3,120 
LCE SR 3,589 3,301 
EPOUStONG sic be Ge se ses 3,282 3,039 
Indianapolis............ 3,341 3,091 
BACKSONVIle Lic sia. es 3,323 3,073 
Kansas City, Mo 3,286 3,043 
Los Angeles............. 3,426 3,131 
Manchester............. 3,311 3,061 
Memphis............... J 3,331 3,081 
Milwaukee............. 3,540 3,260 
Minneapolis............ 3,570 3,282 
MobUe tsetse os asc chee 3,362 3,074 
New Orleans............| M 3,062 2,849 
INE WRVOLK overt Ars oo 8,574 3,270 
RN Ortollion? Sse. cies ate sous 3,358 3,100 
Philadelphia............ 3,389 3,131 
iPittsburg her t.ne'- su; -, <0 3,509 3,229 
Portland, Me........... 3,363 3,105 
Portland, Ore........... 3,433 3,168 
Richmond.............. 3,473 3,200 
SSECELOMUIS ain | treks See 3,467 3,194 
San Francisco........... 3,532 8,222 
Savantiah. .is0.cinn. vies « 3,295 3,052 
Serantones ca ns.tictes 5 3,233 2,998 
Weaktleneinns ties sects 3,609 3,314 
Washington............. 3,583 3,295 


JP LSD ON CERI AS eet oS Be ee eee 
Note: The cost of goods and services in this table was computed by applying the 
percentage increase in the Consumers’ Price Index to the cost of goods and services 
in the City Worker’s Family Budget for June, 1947, The total cost of the budget 
was then estimated by adding to the cost of goods and services thus derived allow: 
ances for life insurance ($85), occupational expenses ($22), old-age and survivors 
insurance taxes of 1.5% on first $3,000, and federal income taxes. No account was 
taken of state income taxes. In Los Angeles and San Francisco, $30 was added for 
unemployment disability compensation taxes; in New York City, $16 for this purpose; 
and in Mobile, $30 for unemployment insurance contributions. This method gives 
only a rough estimate of the budget cost today, which may be somewhat overstated 
as the CPI generally increases at a faster rate than does the cost of goods and services 
ina famaly budget: 
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The BLS states that its city worker’s family budget 
is “not a ‘subsistence’ budget, nor is it a ‘luxury’ 
budget; it is an attempt to describe and measure a 
modest but adequate standard of living.” It was de- 
signed to represent the estimated dollar cost required 
to maintain a family of four, composed of an employed 
father, a housewife, and two children under fifteen, 
at a level which would “satisfy prevailing standards of 
what is necessary for health, efficiency, the nurture of 
children, and for participation in community activi- 
ties.” The only valid wage comparison which could 
be made with the budget total is the average wage of 
a male worker who is the sole support of a wife and 
two children. The budget does not represent the needs 
of four-person families of other composition, nor of 
families of different sizes. 

Although the BLS itself warns against the use of 
the four-person budget as a measure of the adequacy 
of average earnings, this point is often lost sight of 
in wage negotiations. Yet almost three fifths of the 
32 million nonfarm families in 1948 had fewer than four 
persons, one fifth had exactly four persons and the re- 
maining fifth had five or more persons. In addition, 
7 million persons lived as single individuals and not in 
family groups. 

A method for estimating costs for families of other 
sizes has been recommended by the BLS pending the 
eventual development of such budgets. This pro- 
cedure was employed by THe ConrerENce Board in 
computing Table 1, which shows the average cost of 
the budget in eighteen cities in July, 1950, for families 
of various sizes. The weekly cost of the budget for 
four persons of $67.52 becomes $57.79 for three per- 
sons and $45.50 for two persons. 

Another factor which should be borne in mind when 
budgets are used as a wage criterion are the number 
of earners in the family. The assumption that there 
is only one breadwinner is often not valid. Census 
data reveal, for example, that in 1948, almost two 
fifths of four-person families had more than one 


-earner.—M. C. 


or 66.7% as much as the CPI. From June, 1947, to July, 1950, the 
CPI advanced 13.2%. Adjusted by 66.7% for the slower rate of 
increase in the budget, the increase in the CPI is reduced to 8.8%. 
This percentage increase applied to the cost of goods and services 
in June, 1947, would bring the cost of goods and services in Chicago 
to $3,226 in July, 1950 (rather than $3,356), and the total cost of the 
budget to $3,499 (rather than $3,659). 

Short of repricing and recalculating the budget, the BLS has not 
developed any procedure in which it has confidence for use in 
making new estimates. The methods which have been employed by 
other groups are either to apply changes in the CPI, as indicated | 
above, or to apply changes in the CPI adjusted for the slower rate 
of change in the budget, as in this footnote. 

1The budget was developed in accordance with the standards and 
procedures outlined by a technical advisory committee appointed for 
this purpose. The items and quantities included in it represent the 
recommendations of scientists and/or the customary consumption 
of American families. For a detailed description of the standards 
and methods employed in computing the budget, see ‘Workers’ 
Budgets in the United States: City Families and Single Persons, 
1946 and 1947,” Bulletin No. 927, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948, 
p. 3-27. 


Survey of Business Practices 


“Control All or Nothing” 


Industry against the ‘’creeping paralysis”’ 
of piecemeal methods 


ARRING another world war, industry is defi- 
nitely opposed to the use of direct price and wage 
controls at this time or in the near future. 

The thinking of the 174 manufacturing companies 
cooperating in this month’s survey is predicated upon 
the fact that an increase of $10 billion in our defense 
budget, as originally proposed, is small in relation to 
the size of our total economy, and so can be taken in 
stride.1 

Moreover, controls at this time, it is felt, could 
destroy much of industry’s incentive to produce and 
thus hamper rather than help the war effort. How- 
ever, if we must have them, industry favors across- 
the-board controls to the piecemeal, creeping paralysis 
now planned. 

Shortages in both labor and materials are reported. 
Labor shortages are local in nature and are primarily 
restricted to skills. While some of the materials which 
are in short supply were scarce prior to the hostilities 
in Korea, tight spots have developed in other products 
—notably nonferrous metals. 

These recent shortages are primarily the result of 
a buying wave which was touched off by the Korean 
outbreak. This subsequently abated, and industry 
is of the opinion that it is in a position to successfully 
police its customers through allocating material on a 
voluntary basis, thereby avoiding the necessity of 
government controls. 

Considerable apprehension is expressed over the 
dearth of information available from government 
sources concerning defense planning. A correction 
of this situation, management feels, would go far 
toward enhancing the effectiveness of the industrial 
effort. 


OPPOSITION ARGUMENTS 


The opposition to government controls covers vir- 
tually all major proposals which have been advanced 
thus far as a means of meeting the present emergency. 
Industrial leaders participating in this survey voted 
down the allocation of manpower by eighteen to one; 
the allocation of material by three to one; and a price 
and wage freeze by five to one. 


1Although current proposals are in the neighborhood of $15 billion, 
the conclusions of this survey appear to apply to this level of defense 
spending as well. 
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The size of the proposed increase in defense expendi- 
tures is the foremost reason advanced for renouncing 
controls at this time. Judged by both the magnitude 
and growth of our national output, a $10-billion boost 
in defense is believed to be relatively small. As 
pointed out by a producer of industrial machinery, it 
amounts to only 4% to 5% of our annual output and 
is equal to about a year and one-third normal increase 
in the gross national product. 

In the opinion of cooperators, only when the ratio 
of material required for defense compared with our 
civilian needs becomes considerably greater will the 
necessity of controls become apparent. Thinking in 
this vein, an executive representing a producer of in- 
dustrial machinery states: “Controls should be used 
only as a last resort and in the event of a very great 
crisis.” 

Others oppose controls because they dampen indi- 
vidual initiative and thus lower output. “In my 
opinion,” a petroleum executive writes, “the alloca- 
tion of manpower is neither necessary nor desirable 
at this time. I believe it best to have as few controls 
as possible on the economy, whether for the allocation 
of materials or the freezing of prices or wages. Such 
controls are bound to result in a measure of inflexi- 
bility that would undoubtedly hamper the national 
output.” It is the consensus that only when the auto- 
matic controls inherent in our pricing system fail to 
function should we attempt to place the economy in 
a “strait jacket.” 

Finally, as pointed out by a chemical manufacturer, 
the need for controls has not yet been demonstrated. 
Those advocating a free economy feel that, while we 
are in the preparedness stage, industry is in a position 
to voluntarily allocate materials and thereby success- 
fully handle defense work. In fact, as pointed out by 
one executive, we have had allocation of materials for 
some months in steel, paper, machinery and other in- 
dustries. It is agreed that industry, through policing 
its customers, can prevent a recurrence of hysterical 
buying such as occurred during the July-August pe- 
riod. Thinking on this score is best summed up in the 
words of a hardware manufacturer, that “the best pro- 
cedure under the current situation is one of full steam 
ahead industrially under voluntary cooperation, side- 
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tracking impractical legislation which would interfere, 
and developing military strength in all practical ways.” 

Several manufacturers are of the opinion that 
greater cooperation from the government would goa 
long way toward assuring the success of voluntary 
‘controls. Industry is very much in the dark concern- 
‘Ing the government’s program. “Thus far,” writes one 
executive, “we have received little help from the gov- 
ernment. We are not able to get any specific answers 
from the Munitions Board nor from the various 
branches of the Armed Services, and are therefore 
drawing our own conclusions and mapping our plans 
accordingly.” 


Are Controls Desirable? 


All i i A 
Legion | Albeation | oth re 

geen Ja |" TaNecr | "Brea 
esirabie 
ae or Desialeor Desirable gt resent 
Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 

Air-conditioning, equipment......... OF Meo eae || Sc Oh |) Adler 
Automobiles, equipment............ OR eon a0 ho Gal Ose 
Electrical appliances, supplies....... ae Ara alameda SNS) pe 
Electrical machinery............... ON Ae 2) P.2ul Orlers 
PALO WAreU Ries t 2s sa palate fh na.e 2 OS ost Whe |b Le ela nee 
Heating and plumbing.............. Saleen le On| ees eee Sr a 
Industrial machinery (general)...... ONL 55 ve VEG 
Industrial machinery (specialized) . stellt AOS] EU Cidea teat Sas a bere ( 
Instruments and controls............ Opera | iets, s/eardes alle ees. 
Wiehe toolsse 445, oe yeh as athe tens O16 05 |p6 9] 02) 5 
Mice equipment..............0+:-- OF}  GaimOnier Sale OMe S 
Railroad equipment................ Que Sin aah ele Ta ee 
SUS lol ch Boke Shee ale ena ee Ce 0 7 1 0 0 5 
Miscellaneous metal ORE Selon Mee ecules 
BTC eat seach ic aisariht ian ohovss sts! = 2 7 | 81 | 24 | 56] 14 | 58 
Apparel... Pee eralik OPO Ni ee patna 2 tlw NOs e irons 
Building materials, supplies pies ere ORG yleaeke leroulcs (Osan 
Chemicals....... Rt toes ee Ouilaerdde |b) Hee Atul sO ape 
iaxe tl oooh bee ab oe eee ae enone On LO ee aS eee aan 7 
ADELAPLOUUGKSEE Tata eta- ceased Lojo oe Or| 6 jock job 
PGRN TIN acs 08 See See eee Onl eile ee laron| eller ee 
Setiles arms ee Ale cance sleverepaledon.ee On saieesa| LON ee Wel 
Miscellaneous nonmetal............. Os 10st 0) 110.) 0 
(viv) eo 1|62| 9 | 53} 5| 51 
GranceLotaline Ataaycto:- elas «eter ee 0s 8 |143 | 33 |109 | 19 |109 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE BoarpD 


It is conceded by some that indirect controls such 
as credit restrictions and tax legislation aimed at 
regulating the income available for spending ought to 
supplement the role industry will take in allocating 
materials. The prompt and thorough application of 
restrictions of this kind, which are far less drastic, 
ean, in the opinion of some, obviate the need for a 
price and wage freeze. It was found in last month’s 
survey, however, that two out of three of the cooper- 
ating executives oppose credit controls at this time. 


SOME FAVOR CONTROLS NOW 


It is because of the fear of further inflation that 
some executives advocate the imposition of a price- 
wage freeze immediately. Speaking of the need for 
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controls, a manufacturer of instruments and controls 
writes: 


“To avoid further price increases, some controls must 
be applied to both prices and wages. We would prefer 
that this be postponed, but the situation is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult, and, with increased cost of living, labor 
unions generally will be demanding and in fact obtain- 
ing increases in wages; in turn, to offset such increased 
costs, manufacturers must likewise increase their prices. 
It is a vicious circle, which, having started, is difficult 
to control except by broad, over-all governmental con- 
trols.” 


Only when the present spiral of prices is ended, says 
this group, will voluntary action by industry prove 
workable. 

Another reason why some executives favor controls 
is the fear that in anticipating that controls will sub- 
sequently be imposed, industry will provoke the very 
conditions which the controls are designed to avoid. 
There is evidence that a few in industry and in labor 
are attempting to boost prices and wages so that 
they will be in an advantageous position should con- 
trols be levied. To avoid such occurrences on a wide 
scale, which would result in serious maladjustments 
that might prove difficult to correct, some industrial- 
ists advocate immediate imposition of controls. 

Another few take the stand that if controls must 


How Will the Budget Rise Affect Your Production? 


Willa 
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Industrial machinery (specialized)...| 5 | 1] 4] 2) 1] 4 
Instruments and controls........... CWA ODI eS PST cs) | oa) 
Machinest oolstnenaer eid acct oer AST Lal ee S| ele Ol eae 
Office equipment................... Fall AR SEU Ih 4 
Railroad equipment................ SA NSO FI ale), ee 
Steeles heya ea 3 4 6 0 Q 4 
Miscellaneous metal................ Ee OE Ney 
otal ey eee oe mee iseren ster ri es 54 | 18 | 40 | 26 | 21 | 46 
Apparel. . Pe hee Uae ea eal pe Lally es Os | 
Building materials, supplies. ae ee 0; 6] 4 1 0;| 6 
Chemicals 2 ernest comin. ait, eta AAS See OP pe ons seuliane 
Ni f0°6 Sparel bes Sacre: dipped PRGee ERR E coy IO 3 9 1 | 10 0} 11 
Paper, products. . eS tee rE etal eS ah ie I CW ee 
Petroleunisman apres te nas eee AN ROE SA AR ao 
Textiles... j Pace eels CO uO mlae dal)” Orly Liat mg) 
Miscellaneous nonmetal............. TES On ae Ge aaa 
otal sae ae ean tane b aoc: 35 | 29 | 27 | 34 6 | 54_ 
GTATiGebOLAle amin ance ee eas et 89 | 47 | 67 | 60 | 27 |100 
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Many executives pointed to their World War Il 
record as evidence that there need be no concern 
about the present situation. Many feel as one pro-— 


ultimately come, it would be better to have them 
made effective quickly so that the country can have 
more time to adapt itself to a new way of working 


‘ 


and living before it is faced with heavy defense re- 
sponsibilities. In this way industry will be better 
prepared to meet all emergencies. 

Regardless of its stand on controls, industry ap- 
pears to be in complete agreement concerning the 
manner of imposing them. Most believe that a piece- 
meal introduction would do more harm than good 
and result in utter confusion. According to one manu- 
facturer, “the failure to take concurrent action would 
be disastrous not only because it would seriously dis- 
rupt the productive efforts of industry by diverting 
those efforts into other channels, but it would make 
inevitable the necessity of applying additional con- 
trols.” A simultaneous wage-price freeze is regarded 
as imperative. The allocation of some materials 
would also be essential. Whether manpower would 
need to be allocated would depend, they say, upon 
the effectiveness of other controls. 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE SPENDING 


According to the survey, heavy industry stands to 
benefit most from increased military spending. Three 
out of four of these manufacturers are counting upon 
increased business. Although companies in the non- 
metal industries will not generally participate as di- 
rectly in defense, they feel they will benefit from the 
over-all increase in business activity. 

For industries such as steel that are currently op- 
erating at or close to capacity, the defense program 
will merely mean a reallocation of output. 


Industry reports generally that the developments . 


subsequent to war in Korea do not warrant further 
increases in planned expansion of facilities. However, 
it should be noted that the Board’s survey in May 
showed that industry was sharply increasing capital 
expenditures to meet anticipated demand for civilian 
goods. This expansion, completed and in progress, in 
the opinion of most corporations, is sufficient to cope 
with the current situation. Instead, most executives 
favor a more economical use of present facilities. 
Typical of this attitude is a statement made by 
a steel executive: “At the present time we are not 
considering any major expansion of facilities. We 
hope, however, to increase our production substan- 
tially through increased utilization of existing equip- 
ment, more shifts, longer hours, etc.” It is readily 
acknowledged, however, that labor and material short- 
ages might prevent a smooth transition to this higher 
level of activity. 

A few executives were most reluctant to expand 
under any conditions, with one or two stating that 
they would not do so on a voluntary basis. They 
propose to relieve any excessive burden upon their 
equipment by subcontracting as much as possible. 


ducer does: p 


“We adequately met the demands upon us during World 
War II, for we greatly expanded our machine-tool equip- 
ment and the ability to produce during that period; and 
we do not anticipate the necessity of any substantial in- 
crease in facilities at this point.” 


However, since none of the executives reporting claims 
to be fully informed, even within his own industry, 
concerning the government’s requirements, it is rec- 


Are Labor and Supplies Hard To Get? 


Experiencing Difficulty in Obtaining 
Adequate Supplies of 


Industry 


Labor Materials 

Yes No Yes No 

Air-conditioning, equipment.......... 2 1 3 0 
Automobiles, equipment............. 2 gf 5 4 
Electrical appliances, supplies........ 2 6 6 2 
Electrical machinery................ 4 0 3 1 
Hardware £202. . 0s ch tus eke teehee 0 4 g 2 
Heating and plumbing............... Q 5 4 3 
Industrial machinery (general)........ 8 5 8 5 
Industrial machinery (specialized)....| 2 7 4 5 
Instruments and controls............ Q 3 3 2 
Machine tools: kato nats olstiasae- eee 3 3 3 3 
Office equipment. sco teats csieinse oie 0 6 4 2 
Railroad equipment................. 0 3 2 i 
Steeliye 4 BAG Sass. Ne chia ata ae ae 2 5 3 4 
Miscellaneous metal................. 5 7 8 4 
Lotallea St yess iaran as Smee metas 34 62 58 88 
APParel Rt aoy ater wlegs a ce atoms toges 2 Q Q 2 
Building materials, supplies.......... 1 6 1 6 
Chemicals tae svce Se oatettete ele hie 1 9 5 5 
OO shiek Soper te alate ie bbe oety tensions 0 12 it 11 
Papery Products; Jo.ci nels fee) sic. ret 2 6 3 5 
Petroleum ies tk he ss lee eae 0 7 3 4 
"Textiles 2 Cyt cee 1s seni Me area 2 11 4 9 
Miscellaneous nonmetal.............. 0 12 Zi 5 
(Wer Re ee he oe ome eset Mctasa A 8 65 26 47 
Grand totalut snes helee ctumatos see teioe 42 127 84 85 
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ognized that World War II is not necessarily a sound 
criterion. 

The extent to which industry will need to convert is 
not known. It is not expected that there will be any 
significant change-over in the machine-tool industry. 
But in some industries defense needs may necessitate 
the use of entirely new equipment. 

Nearly all industries forecast cuts in civilian produc- 
tion. A few random estimates are as follows: electrical 
appliances, 20%-30%; industrial machinery (special- 
ized), 25%; instruments and controls, 10%-20%; of- 
fice equipment, 75%; steel, 15%; apparel, 20%; build- 
ing materials, 10%-15%, 40%; etc. In those industries | 
operating at capacity, defense production is, of course, 
expected to displace civilian production “in equivalent 
quantities.” On the other hand, when excess capacity 
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is available, no immediate reduction in civilian output 
is looked for. A few industries in the consumer goods 
fields report that a reduction in consumer credit would 
automatically reduce their civilian demand. 


CURRENT SHORTAGES 


Shortages in labor and material confront industry 
as it prepares to meet the demands of a new defense 
‘program. With employment at a new all-time high 
and operations at close to capacity, industry does not 
have at its disposal the idle men and materials that 
were available when it undertook defense for World 
War II. Labor shortages are reported by one fourth 
of the manufacturers cooperating in the survey. The 
‘material situation is even tighter, with half the man- 
-ufacturers having trouble on this score. With few 
exceptions, the tightness in these markets is believed 
to extend primarily from the upsurge in buying that 


Will Shortages in Labor and Materials Result? 


Would the Expanded Military 
Budget Result in Shortages of 


Taduste 
aed Tabor Materials 


* 


Air-conditioning, equipment.......... 


1 0 1 0 
Automobiles, equipment............. 1 2 3 Q 
Electrical appliances, supplies........ Q 0 2 1 
Electrical machinery................ 2 0 Q 0 
PEIRTOWALE RM ioe os soe as calall atalert Q 0 Q 0 
Heating and plumbing.. Rete 6 0 6 0 
Industrial machinery (general)... Sap aene 4 1 5 1 
Industrial machinery (specialized)....) 2 1 3 1 
Instruments and controls............ Q 1 Q 1 
Pe iarchineltOOls sacricy pone Gis sa nlepays dia oe ) Q Q Q 
Office equipment.................... 4 0 4 0 
Railroad equipment................. 2 0 g 0 
oles uo Eke Sage penta to tee 2 3 Q Q 
Miscellaneous metal................- 6 1 9 0 
BE OLRM Pereiateie tie cites aici. sys agate ieee 38 11 45 10 
RENTS DATCU- Ore ae atlas sles cies aos wach < 0 Q 1 Q 
Building materials, supplies.......... 4 4 3 2 
BESHeINiCAlS sari. serie at. a alarsjele a ald cre days 7 Q 8 1 
heave 2 ou Bh ae eee 3 4 1 6 
Paper, products: .....6......002 00008 6 1 7 0 
etEOleUNIHRER nti: cls ns dé tile elebe 2 3 3 2 
BPNEX CGS 28, tess cs vols: day yeni ane rhinos 3 8 1 4 5 
Miscellaneous nonmetal.............. 4 4 5 8 
AE TED Se 34_|_19 | 32 | 21 
Granditotalesey tes rene cies t eres 72 30 77 31 
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occurred following the outbreak in Korea. In a few 
instances strikes represent the source of the trouble. 
Typical of the material shortages reported are the 
following: steel sheets, copper, tin, lead and zinc (a 
manufacturer of auto equipment) ; virgin nickel, melt- 
ing scrap, ferrocolumbium and similar alloying ele- 
ments (a steel foundry); cellophane (a food producer 
—although this shortage was in evidence prior to the 
Korean outbreak); chlorine and phosphorous (a pa- 
per producer) and soda ash (a glass company—al- 
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though these shortages were attributable largely to 
strikes) . 

Delivery periods for materials are generally length- 
ening since warehouse stocks in many instances are 
being exhausted. Some delays have also occurred be- 
cause of a freight-car shortage. As a result, manufac- 
turers are increasing their lead time in placing orders 
and are seeking new sources of supply. 


Labor Problems 


Although instances are reported of shortages in 
semiskilled labor and office personnel, the major 
shortages are in the skilled categories. For example, a 
producer of industrial machinery reports a shortage 
of machinists and welders. A manufacturer of heat- 
ing equipment finds that many of the unemployed in 
his area cannot qualify for skilled jobs. A manufac- 
turer of engines and turbines cites a survey made in 
the vicinity of his plant which shows that the market 
for personnel skilled in machining is in its most critical 
condition since 1942. 

Several executives report having attempted to rem- 
edy this shortage without success. One producer re- 
ceived no replies to advertisements for personnel. And 
a machine-tool producer who had reduced operations 
some time ago found that his men had drifted away 
from the industry to “greener pastures.” 

The exception to the rule is reported by a chemical 
company executive who writes that younger men 


Is There Unusual Forward Buying? 


Experiencing Unusual Forward 
Buying by Customers 


Industry Answer Received|Answer Received 


Before August 15|August 15 or later 


Zz 
° 
3 
ES 


Air-conditioning, equipment.......... 
Automobiles, equipment............. 
Electrical appliances, supplies........ 
Electrical machinery................ 
Hardware. quent enna keep caine ote 
Heating and plumbing.. ay 
Industrial machinery (general)... RENAL S f 
Industrial machinery (specialized). . 

Instruments and controls............ 
Machineltoolsseeoxaa-a)an nee siete sae 
Office equipment.......+.....+6.24.. 
Railroad equipment. . MSc Sloane 
Steel wip. it Washes ele sa vio wine oles oe 
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are applying for positions in his company. He explains 
the situation as follows: 


“They are leaving nonessential jobs, hoping to get po- 
sitions in potentially high-priority plants that might give 
them draft exemption or draft deferment. We are also 
getting lots of applications from former employees who 
worked on special operations during World War II and 
who, in many cases, are applying because they feel the 
country is in danger and needs experienced and skilled 
help for high-priority operations.” 


The Draft 


The draft is proving to be a disturbing influence in 
that it is frequently a heavy drain upon experienced 
personnel. In one of the reporting companies, 10% 
of the employees are eighteen to twenty-five years old. 
A manufacturer of instruments reports that the callup 
of the Guard in his state has slowed production con- 
siderably. Replacements are being made by older 
personnel. 


SCARE BUYING 


A chronological tabulation of replies to the sur- 
vey shows that the post-Korean buying spurt began 
to taper after the first twelve days in August. After 
that time, forward buying was reported by only a 
small minority of the companies. Accompanying the 
heavy placement of orders was a general increase in 
prices, including higher quotations on imported prod- 
ucts. Although, in many instances, price advances 
predated the Korean incident, the wave of purchasing 
tended to accelerate the rise, and the return to a sell- 
er’s market prevented any roll back in quotations. 


Extent of Buying 


The extent to which orders were received can be 
seen from the following replies. For example, a 
machine-tool manufacturer states that “orders re- 
ceived in the first week of August have been approxi- 
mately double the like period of the month of July, 
which was also high compared with the first half of 
1950.” Another machine-tool manufacturer reports: 
“During the month of July we received about three 
times as much business as we did during any previous 
month this year.” Finally, a steel company states: 
“Customers are covering themselves further ahead 
and our backlog is up 25%.” A manufacturer of air- 
conditioning equipment characterized the incident as 
a “stampede.” A manufacturer of electrical equipment 
reports that the buying wave is for equipment that 
“takes a long time to manufacture.” 

It is thus apparent the buying wave has left its 
mark in an extension of the lead time in placing or- 
ders. A manufacturer writing on August 7 notes: 


“We are experiencing some unusual forward buying by 
our motor customers. In the past, our customers would 


place their orders for motors on a monthly basis, and in 
some instances, for two months. Many of the larger 
users have given us orders for as far as twelve months in 
advance, asking that we provide for their requirements in 
our schedules at a predetermined monthly rate.” 


Manufacturers report attempting to discourage 
speculative buying for they do not want a recur- 
rence of the July-August episode. A manufacturer of 
building materials will ship only to customers whose 
building projects are certain to be approved. One 
or two manufacturers have sent out letters advising 
their customers of conditions within the industry and 
requesting that buying for inventory be discontinued. 
Still another company reports: “We have resorted to 
100% allocation of all major products and have accu- 
mulated a considerable backlog of future orders 
against such allocations.” And a metal manufacturer 
was forced to withdraw certain items. 

While most of the upsurge is attributable to the fear 
of shortages such as prevailed during the recent war, 
all of the buying can, by no means, be classified as of 
panic variety. 

Some manufacturers of machine-tools point out, 
for example, that some of the orders recently placed 
have been under discussion for as long as two years. 
They believe the war merely accelerated decisions in 
the industry, especially among consumer goods. Com- 
panies felt this might be the last chance to modernize 
their plants. Also some industrial consumers have 
allowed their inventories to drop to unusually low 
levels during the slack period of 1949 and are merely 
in the process of building them up again to more nor- 
mal levels. 

Although widespread, the rise in prices is regarded 
generally as moderate. In speaking of price boosts on 
the part of his suppliers, one manufacturer reports that 
“imereases of 5% to 10% are coming in every day on 
practically everything we buy.” A notable excep- 
tion, he finds, however, is steel, which has not risen. 
On the high side, a textile producer and a manufac- 
turer of electric appliances report markups of 20% in 
the price of their raw materials and components. 

It is because advances have generally held within 
the 10% range that they are looked upon as “mod- 
erate,” “justified,” and “not unusual.” It is frequently 
the opinion that markups are more or less in line with 
the higher labor costs which have resulted from new 
contracts signed earlier this year, and so do not come 
as a surprise. In fact, as noted above, in a few in- 
stances prices firmed before July 25. A few manufac- 
turers report that suppliers are revising their con- 
tracts, by reinstating escalator clauses and _shift- 
ing back to the old “price-at-time-of-shipment”’ policy. 


G. CLarK THOMPSON 
Joun H. Watson, III 
Division of Business Practices - 
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How the Twenty-eight 
Behaved 


‘Nee BLS index of prices of twenty-eight basic 

| commodities rose nearly 25% from June 23 (the 
last regular business day before the outbreak in 

Korea) to September 8 (the day before the Presi- 
dent’s “fireside chat” in which he explained his anti- 
inflation policies to the nation). 

If only the general index is taken into consideration 
this upward surge could be regarded as but a continu- 
ation and acceleration of a gradual increase that had 
been under way for about a year—a rise which had 
_taken the figure to a point nearly 16% above a year 
earlier. 

_ If, however, the facts are more closely analyzed, it is 
found that, by and large, a rather different set of com- 


Wholesale Price Changes 


June 30, 1949 to 
June 23, 1950 


June 23, 1950 to 
September 8, 1950 


Item 


Percent-|Changes 
age |Attribu- 
Increase|table to! 


Changes 
age |Attribu- 
Increase|table to! 


All commodities....... 


ae Ate ; aA 24.8 
Steel scrap, Philadelphia} 1 | 102.9} 2.47) 19 10.1 .83 
Steel scrap, Chicago.... Q 92.3} 2.28) 21 6.7 .22 
OBER ee 3 78.3) 2.01] 16 16.5 .53 
LRG Toe, Ae ieee 4 72.0; 1.89 2 95.0} 2.33 
Cocoa beans........... 5 66.7| 1.78} 11 31.7 95 
“TTS SS Aes eee eee 6 61.9} 1.68} 18 15.9 .51 
Poppernsnce sere gs ass 4 40.9} 1.19) 22 4.5 15 
pre Gi aa eee 8 37.9] 1.11} 29 | -10.7| -.39 
MVOO! tOps. ssn... es. 9 26.6 .82| 3 51.0) 1.43 
Cottonseed oil......... 26.2 81; 6 44.8) 1.28 
Brint clothsc.n23. 03.6% 21.6 68 8 $8.2} 1.12 
VICES ores 5 cd Agia wa 1322 43] 13 27.9 .85 
ESSE 7 Aewe eee eee 10.9 36] 24 3.0 .10 
LATE Sera enrsee cere 10.8 $5) 5 47 .6| 1.35 
BC OTT Mery eae a anisiarae $8 9.7 32) 25 2.9 .10 
IAXSCCU cde cnt cent 9.7 32| 28 | -10.1| -.37 
Wheat, Kansas City... 8.6 28] 23 3.8] .18 
atLOTies seer neice. Jet 1315 20.4 . 64 
BS UUEED «accuse ek ot. 0.7 02| 26 2.8 .10 
Wheat, Minneapolis.... 0.2 Ol; 27 -1.9| -0.7 
Lal 22 P26 3 ea eee 0.0 00 9 35.8] 1.06 
SHU Se a a 0.0 00 4 48.1} 1.36 
HY carer citer Erectors -—0.9} —.03} 20 7.8 26 
Tie (NS 2 ena —4.2| -.15) 7 39.1; 1.14 
EGY a cb eee Ue Aen —4.4) -.16) 17 16.0 .51 
SiallOWwr noe ees bes -12.7| —.47 1 145.8} 3.15 
RROSttinbwee cetera cn ees sce —23.8} -.93) 10 $2.5 .98 
sg Ue. | CRORE OR eee —25.8) -1.02) 12 29.6 .90 
eldest, sacle ais 40.2) -1.'76) 14 Q7 1 83 
Commodities with Rank 
1-11, 6/30/49-6/23/50 18.00} . 8.78 
Commodities with Rank 
21-29, 6/30/49-6/23/50 —4 44 10.64 
Fifteen commodities 
showing greatest in- 
crease, 6/23/50-9/8/50 2.50 21.21 


1These are percentage changes that would have occurred in the in- 
dex had all items except the ones specified remained constant. 
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modities is involved in this later rise in the index. 

In the earlier period, there were eleven commodities 
(as shown in the accompanying table) which rose 
more than 20%. If all the remainder of the commodi- 
ties entering into the index had remained unchanged, 
the total index would have risen fully 18%, as com- 
pared with the actual 15.7% rise, the explanation be- 
ing, of course, that a number of other commodities 
declined. 

Now all these eleven commodities, except barley, 
rose during the second period, also, but some of them 
rose much more than others. And the net effect upon 
the index as a whole of these changes (had all other 
commodities not changed at all) would have been an 
increase of less than 9%, as compared with the actual 
rise of nearly 25%. This is true, although one of the 
commodities—rubber—, was among the quotations to 
rise the most. 

In the earlier period, nine commodities either did not 
increase at all or actually declined. The net influence 
of these on the total index would have given rise to a 
decline of nearly 4.5% had there been no other changes. 
In the later period, all these nine commodities rose in 
one amount or another. And the index as a whole 
would have risen nearly 11% on account of them even 
if there had been no other changes in the individual 
quotations. 

Now, if we go about it the other way around, and 
take, say, the fifteen commodities which show the 
greatest rise since the Korean outbreak, we find that 
something over twenty-one of the approximate twenty- 
five percentage point increase in the total index is to 
be attributed to them. This same list of commodities 
accounted for only 2.5 of the nearly 16-point rise in 
the earlier period. 


Business Forecasts 
(Continued from page 379) 


anced with no greater taxes than we carried in 1945. On 
that basis, however, exemptions must be lower and rates 
must be higher than we confront today.” 


Petroleum 


Bureau of Mines (Mineral Industry Surveys, August 28) 
—‘“The estimate for probable (crude) runs (to stills) in the 
third quarter is about 5,920,000 barrels daily. If runs con- 
tinue at the level of 5,900,000 barrels daily in the fourth 
quarter, the average for 1950 will be 5,669,000 barrels daily, 
a gain of 6.4% compared with 1949, but only 1.3% above 
the rate in 1948. . . . Total crude oil capacity of refineries 
in the United States is now about 6,700,000 barrels daily, 
and, at an operating ratio of 95%, crude runs might be 
sustained at 6,365,000 barrels daily or about 12% above 
the present estimate for total runs in 1950. . . . Total 


(Continued on page 402) 
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Federal Reserve Cooperated in Wartime 


Reserve Bank year-end holdings of governments Year-end yields 
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Reserve in wartime bought bills and other short terms; shift to long terms 
postwar sent short-term rates up 
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In a sagging market occurred the “‘battle of the pegs,’’ won by the Federal 
Reserve as long-term holdings shot to an all-time high late in 1948 
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LONG-TERM BOND PRICES 
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Month-end yields 


Long terms stayed above par. Then started a climb to a new plateau in 1949 


(higher prices means lower yields) 


Reserve Bank week-end holdings 
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The recent Treasury-Reserve clash was chiefly over short-term rates; they 
rose, but the Reserve took most maturing issues for exchange 


More Wool on Our Backs from Abroad 
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Why Wool Prices Are High 


OOL prices have risen 50% since the Korean 

war began. We are now bidding in a fabu- 
lously high-priced world market for adequate sup- 
plies for civilian and military use. Yet, paradoxically, 
we were drawing down our stocks right up until 
Korea—to the point where government stocks are 
now virtually nonexistent and trade stocks are at 
minimum working levels. 

The crux of the problem is that world consumption 
of apparel wool is running about 500 million pounds 
more annually than production. Last year (ended 
June, 1950) more than 3.5 billion pounds were con- 
sumed—about 10% below peak demand. At the 
same time, production, it is estimated, was at the 
postwar peak of 3 billion pounds (grease basis) .1 

The present world shortage has been building up 
through five years of an uneven supply-demand situ- 
ation. Throughout this time, production was supple- 
mented by huge stocks accumulated during the war. 
These are now pretty well depleted. At the peak in 
1945-1946, world stocks of 5 to 5.5 billion pounds 
were equal to more than a year and a half of consump- 
tion. It was expected, even before Korea, that by July, 
1951, stocks would be down to 2 billion pounds, about 
enough wool to satisfy six months’ demand. Also, 


1World data presented on grease basis; United States data on 
scoured or clean basis. The lack of standard specifications makes 
comparison complicated. 
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before Korea, no substantial increase in output was 
in sight to make up the 500-million-pound average 
drain on stocks each year. 

The Korean situation created a special demand on 
top of this already serious shortage. Should Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand wool become unavailable, world 
supplies would be cut by 40%. Consequently, goy- 
ernments are now bidding against one another and 
against private interests to build up their stocks. 

Our own dependence on imports has increased in the 
last decade. Production of apparel wool in this 
country accounted for 62% of our total supply in 
1940. It has fallen sharply since then, primarily be- 
cause of the shortage of reliable labor and the rela- 
tively better return on cattle and lamb.1 Consump- 
tion, on the other hand, has been considerably above 
1940. In 1949, a year of business recession, 11% 
more was used than in the earlier year. As a result, 
imports constituted about 60% of our total supply 
last year compared with 38% in 1940. And 1950 con- 
sumption, based on the months before Korea, was 
34% above 1940, with outside supplies expected to 
account for 73% of our total supply. 

Specifically, before Korea, our 1950 military and 
civilian consumption was estimated at 415 million 
pounds; production at 111 million pounds (clean 


1For more detail, see The Business Record for August and October, 
1949. 
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basis). A recent Department of Agriculture study 
foresaw no substantial increase in output, with peace- 
time consumption estimated at 405 million to 440 mil- 


lion pounds in the next five years. Under such con- 


ditions, imports would continue to average about 300 
million pounds, or about three fourths of our require- 
ments. 

But already partial mobilization since Korea has 
hiked our military consumption—and so, too, our im- 
port requirements. No official information is avail- 
able, but some in the trade expect military demand 
in the next six months to double the pre-Korea figure 
of 30 million-40 million pounds annually. In 1940, 
military demand was 43 million pounds. By 1941, it 
was 140 million pounds, and at the peak in 1942 it 
had risen to 440 million pounds.’ (Military fabrics 
contain less reused wool and are much heavier than 
civilian fabrics. They require considerably more wool 
per yard of fabric.) 

In addition to military requirements under partial 
or complete mobilization, there may be added civilian 
demand resulting from expansion of production, em- 
ployment, and incomes. From 1940 to 1941, for ex- 
ample, civilian demand rose more than 40%. But 
national defense started in an underemployed economy 
last time, and high prices may act as a depressant on 
the market now. 

At the wartime peak, in 1943, military and civilian 
consumption totaled only 600 million pounds, because 
civilian demand was cut back 169 million pounds from 
the high in 1941. Imports therefore were held to 
about 400 million pounds of this total. 


SERIOUS ENOUGH NOW 


Under full mobilization, our wool position would 
be much more serious. Assuming military require- 
ments equal to those at the height of the last war— 
440 million pounds in 1942—and civilian needs at 
present levels—380 million pounds—imports would 
have to total more than 700 million pounds to sup- 
plement our 111-million-pound domestic output. (The 
Department of Agriculture recently estimated our im- 
port requirements at 750 million pounds, assuming 
more or less similar conditions.) 

This is about half the quantity of apparel wool 
available for export from Australia and New Zea- 
land—countries which account for 75% of world 
exports. If the supply from these two countries were 
to become inaccessible, the quantity available from 
the other three principal exporting countries—the 
Union of South Africa, Argentina, and Uruguay— 
would be inadequate for our needs. 

In a recent study of the Department of Agriculture, 
the recommendation was made that “a stock pile of 
raw wool, or semiprocessed materials, and perhaps a 
war reserve of military end products, would appear 


1Military data include a small quantity exported. 
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advisable, if it is likely that this country would be 
cut off from its principal sources.” As yet no official 
program to cover the emergency has been announced, 
but reports are that the government is working 
on such a program. 

Congressional authorization for Army contract of 
100 million pounds of raw wool without price limita- 
tion is pending as this.is written. It is expected to be 
on a grease basis, but the details are not yet clear. 
Since no domestic supplies are available, the total 
quantity, as finally decided upon, will come from 
foreign supplies. It has also been unofficially reported 
that negotiations are in progress for allocation of fu- 
ture Dominion wool clips as an alternative to the pur- 
chase of wool at open auction. This would insure 
adequate shares to the main consuming countries, and 
presumably cover our military needs. 

Controls over civilian consumption and government 
powers of requisition are probabilities in the event 
that Australia should be cut off, but as yet the ques- 
tion has not come up. 

Prospects of using synthetic fibers in military goods 
are being studied carefully. Some experimental or- 
ders, it is believed, have been placed for a new type 
of serge containing 30% of artificial fiber and 70% 
of wool. The National Wool Growers Association may 
oppose any mandatory use of further synthetics as 
long as wool is available—unless wool shortages be- 
come drastically worse. 

The world shortage of wool in face of high civilian 
demand and sudden military requirements has boosted 
world prices to peak levels. Prices at the Australian 
auctions are running about 50% above last season’s 
average. Other governments and world-wide trade in- 
terests have joined in bidding up prices. Russia, for 
one, has been buying without regard to price. 

But contrary to some reports, Russian competition 
for wool is not an important factor in world short- 
ages. Exports to the Soviet Union, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in the first nine months of the 1949- 
1950 season were only 5% of total exports to all 
countries, and slightly below a year ago. 

Wool markets here are reflecting these high prices 
and short supplies. A rise of about $3 to $5 retail on a 
man’s suit now priced at $60 is expected in the spring. 


Rost Nawicu 
Division of Business Economics 


Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series— 
A collection of essays describing the methods used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in constructing such statistical 
series as the consumers’ price index, employment, hours 
and earnings, and others. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 993, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 40 cents. 


How Earnings of Manufacturing Employees Have Increased 
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Though hours are at about ‘41 level . .. hourly rates have soared... 
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WAGES UP—any way you look at them 


N THE new drive for general wage increases—be- rates both for productive time and for time not 
iI fore wages are stabilized or controlled—the aver- worked. Supplementary payments for governmental 
age factory worker is in a more advantageous po- and collectively bargained unemployment, pension 
sition than was the average worker before World and welfare plans have tripled. 
War II. And today, without wage stabilization, the compe- 
Close to full employment makes his present bar- tition of employers for labor in the coming months 
gaining position strong. Beyond that, however, fac- should force labor costs even higher. 
tory wages—both in actual dollars and in “real” terms 
—are ce record levels. Wi eehtpe Watton es 
The situation is somewhat like that of the months If the experience of the Forties is repeated, economic 


preceding the wage-stabilization program of World stabilization officials will focus increasing attention 
War II. At that time, labor shortages and higher on changes in basic wage rates. The stabilization pro- 
taxes on income encouraged employers to try to solve gram, instituted in October, 1942, was primarily con- 
manpower problems with wage increases. cerned with these rates.1 Urban wage rates in manu- 
Although the present emergency is only a few facturing—an indicator of basic rates—are now about 
months old, competition among employers for the twice what they were in January, 1941. If the in- 
labor supply already has been intensified, and short- creases given by the automobile industry in August 
ages of skilled workers are being reported. In fact, of this year become the pattern, base rates may well 
workers are quitting their jobs at about 1941: rates, advance sharply in 1950. 
presumably for higher pay elsewhere. The urban wage rate series includes certain non- 
Even after higher taxes and an increased cost of wage factors, so that it represents the maximum limit 


living, the weekly pay check of a married worker with within which changes in basic rates may be estimated. 
two children can command 27% more goods and A minimum limit includes all increases simultaneously 


A single affecting 10% or more of the workers in a given 
Th establishment. (See “General Wage Changes” in 
Table 2.) April, 1947, is the latest date for which this 
measure is available. At that time, general wage 


services now than it did in January, 1941. 
worker has 18% additional purchasing power. 
addition, his paid vacations are longer and his pen- 
sions higher. 


Thus for the average employer, the last decade has a aeons roren ss rage fonts during ead Aes appears 
meant higher labor costs in terms of increased wage Rawnde Webiiaty 10508 (INT Oh te etd at okie 
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so that weekly earnings are at a peak 
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rates were 42% higher than in January, 1941. No 
doubt the gain to date is much higher, since many of 
the wage boosts granted since April, 1947, have been 
across-the-board hikes. However, the precise amount 
of the rise is not available. 

Most of the increases in basic rates came during 
the twenty-one months between January, 1941, and 
October, 1942, when there were few wage controls. 
“General” increases raised the level of wage rates 


about 12.6% —a monthly rate of .6%. Urban wage © 


rates (which measure the maximum rise) increased 
about 17%—or 8% a month. An average of these 
limits yields a rise of about 15% over the period, or an 
average monthly gain of .7%. . 

Under the stabilization program, the average rate of 
increases was only .27% a month. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


Compensation for an hour’s work is affected by a 
variety of factors in addition to changes in the basic 
rates. During World War II, the most important 
were shifts of employees to industries and localities 
paying higher wages, premium payments for over- 
time, accelerated merit increases and promotions, in- 
creased shift-premium pay, abnormal adoption of in- 
centive wage schemes and reduction of intraplant in- 
equities. As a result, hourly earnings increased sub- 
stantially more than basic rates. 

In the postwar years, many of these movements 
were reversed, but a return to a wartime economy 
would again make them important influences on pro- 
duction workers’ earnings. Gross or “average” hourly 
earnings in manufacturing (which reflect the effect of 
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all these influences) averaged $1.46 in July, 1950. This 
represents an all-time peak in hourly pay. It com- 
pares with 68.3 cents an hour in January, 1941, and 
$1.03 at the end of the war. It also means that the 
average factory worker now receives more than twice 
as much for an hour’s work as he did before World 
War II, and over 40% more than he did in July, 1945. 
Living costs rose 71% and 28%, respectively, between 
these dates. 

Gross hourly earnings are of primary significance 
to the producer. When set against the corresponding 
output per man-hour, they provide the basis for rough 
measurement of unit labor costs. 

Straight-time hourly earnings (gross hourly earn- 
ings with premium pay for overtime eliminated) are 
also more than double the prewar level. In both 
January, 1941, and July, 1950, gross and straight-time 
earnings were about the same because overtime was 
infrequent. During the war, the differential amounted 
to as much as seven and a half cents an hour. (See 
chart on page 401.) 

Still another measure, straight-time hourly earnings 
statistically adjusted to eliminate the change result- 
ing from interindustry employment shifts, was used 
by the public members of the National War Labor 
Board.! This was designated as the best measure “by 
which to gauge what has happened in the wartime 
economy to the hourly wage standards. . . . This 
method may be said to measure the changes in the ay- 
erage pay for an hour’s work received by employees 
who have not shifted from the industry in which they ~ 
were customarily employed.” It was recognized that — 


1“Wage Report to the President on the Wartime Relationship of 
Wages to the Cost of Living,” February 22, 1945, p. 13. 
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take-home is little below wartime highs 
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these figures still included other wartime influences, 
which, the public members felt, “could not reasonably 
be excluded from any realistic measurement of wage 
standards in wartime.” 

Adjusted straight-time hourly earnings today are 
110% higher than in January, 1941, and 68% above 
April, 1943, when the hold-the-line order was issued. 
They are 50% above July, 1945, the last World War II 
month and 32% greater than in June, 1946, the last 

month of full price controls. Corrected for changes in 
consumers’ prices, these increases become, respectively, 


23%, 23%, 17% and 5%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The weekly pay check is no doubt the most familiar 
measure of labor’s income. Average weekly earnings 
‘in July, 1950, amounted to $59.02 for 40.4 hours of 
work. In January, 1941, pay for 39 hours averaged 
$26.64. The pay check, then, has risen 122% since 
prewar, although the work week is only 1.4 hours 
longer. Living costs have increased 71% in the same 
period. 

These earnings are higher today than they were 
during the war, when overtime, paid for at premium 
rates, added greatly to weekly income. At its war- 
time peak of 45.6 hours in December, 1944, weekly 
earnings averaged $47.44. In the closing months of 
the war and immediately thereafter, hours of work 
declined as did weekly earnings. Then early in 1946, 
weekly earnings started to climb. Although the work 
week hovered around forty hours during 1946-1948 
and fell below that in 1949, the trend in weekly earn- 
ings was almost consistently upward. 

By the spring of 1950, earnings for a week’s work 
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were at an all-time high. Currently, weekly earnings 
are about equal to wartime levels in terms of the 
goods and services they can buy. During previous 
postwar years, real weekly earnings were below the 
war peak because of higher consumer prices. 

Overtime work is back in many industries. This 
means greater weekly earnings. Even in June of this 
year, the work week already averaged 40.4 hours and 
has moved up since to 41.2 (mid-August). There is 
more overtime work than in any month since the end 
of 1947.1 

Average weekly hours in durable goods industries 
as a whole rose to a new postwar peak of 41.3 hours 
in June.? Heightened activity was particularly evi- 
dent in lumber, primary and fabricated metals, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment. Most dur- 
able industry groups reported minor seasonal de- 
clines from June to July (but the average was up 
again in August to 41.7). Nevertheless, the average 
work week was more than forty hours in all major 
groups. Production workers in the increasingly im- 
portant ordnance group averaged 42.2 hours a week 
in July, as compared with 40.7 hours the month before 
and 40.3 hours a year earlier. 

In the nondurable group, the food, paper, chemi- 
cals, petroleum and rubber products industries were 

1Standard or scheduled hours are higher than indicated by weekly 
hours, which relate to average hours worked or paid for. The average 


is by definition pulled down by absenteeism, labor turnover, part- 
time work, stoppages and other related factors. 


“Except for December, 1947, when hours averaged 41.6 a week. 
3Industry breakdown for August not yet available. 


Table 1: Average Annual Earnings per Full-time 
Employee 


Sources: Department of Commerce; THz ConFERENCE Boarp 


All Private Industries All Manufacturing 


Year 
In In In In 

Current Constant Current Constant 

Dollars 1949 Dollars! Dollars 1949 Dollars? 
1939 Sept ee ore 1,255 2,134 1,363 2,318 
WOAOR iis. eae aes cooks 1,297 2,187 1,432 2,415 
TO4 eee Pe cece cee 1,462 2,350 1,653 2,658 
1942 Ree ns: 1,736 2,498 2,023 2,911 
19435 Sr. Hoe eee 2,022 2,707 2,349 3,145 
19442 Pee c ee eene 2,193 2,859 2,517 3,282 
TO4GS eet neta. 2,259 2,867 2,517 3,194 
1946 are «rece aie 2,369 ¥ 2,807 9,517 2,982 
194 eae ee ok ates ere 2,603 2,760 2,793 2,962 
T94Si ed eerie 2,812 Fs 2,779 3,039 3,003 
1949: =). chnuentoees 2,865 2,865 3,093 3,093 


Note: “Annual Earnings per Full-time Employee” are wage and salary payments 
per man-year of full-time work. The figure is derived by dividing wages and salaries 
paid by the sum of (1) the number of full-time employees and (2) the number of 
part-time employees reduced to an equivalent number of full-time employees. Wages 
and salaries, as defined for this purpose, include commissions, tips, and bonuses, 
as well as cash payments commonly referred to as wages and salaries; also the value 
of those payments in kind which clearly represent an addition to the income of the 
recipient. Income in kind is valued, in so far as possible, at cost to the employer. 
Wage and salary payments do not include dismissal pay, directors’ fees, employer 
contributions to social insurance funds and to private pension plans, accident com- 
pensation payments, and other similar types of employee income. A full-time em- 
ployee is one who works the full number of hours customary in the industry at a 
particular time and place. 

1Corrected for changes in the BLS consumers’ price index, 1949=100, The price 
index was adjusted for understatement during price controls as shown by Council 
of Economic Advisers. whi 


Table 2: Hours, Earnings and Consumers’ Prices, Significant Dates 1939-1950 


Date Significance of Date General Straight- Straight- Gross 
Wage time time Hourly 
Changes Hourly Hourly Earnings 
Earnings Earnings 


August, 1939..... 
June, 1940....... 
January, 1941.... 
December, 1941. . 
January, 1942.... 
May, 1942....... 
October, 1942.... 


April, 1943....... Hold-the-line order............... Figures 
May, 1943....... Bracket system begun............ 

May, 1945....... German surrender..............+- Not 
July, 1945....... Last World War II month........ 

September, 1945..| Cost of living rise set at 33%....... Available 


February, 1946... 


June, 1946....... 


August, 1946..... 


August, 1947..... 


November, 1948. . 


August, 1949..... 
June, 1950....... 


MANUFACTURING 


Net Spendable 
Earning 


Adjusted 


i a | a | | a | | es | 


Last prewar month............... $23.77 | $23.50 
Start, rearmament program....... 


Base month, Little Steel formula. 


Dollar 


General maximum price regulation. 
Effective date, Stabilization Act.. 


Modification of wage-price policy. . 
Last month of price control....... 
One year after V-J day........... 
Two years after V-J day.......... 
Last month of postwar expansion.. 

Trough of 1948-49 recession....... 
Last pre-Korea month.. Ae e 
Latest month data available. ..... 


Aupiist, L9S9E eos el tape pean te st eee n.a n.a. 92.3 A 91.4 97.7 89.2 92.5 
SUTIE; \LOAO Leas] eg Ne Oe Ua oe en eae eee na n.d. 98.0 aves 96.9 96.4 93.4 96.0 
Jantiary; LO4D sc aU ea or ee eae ecto ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
December, (1941 16) aes As Peek eae a n.a n.a 113.0 112.0 114.6 105.4 120.8 119.6 
Janvary; ; LOSB SCs) Kk: eee iate a pee Neri n.d. n.d, 114.8 113.1 eS 106.9 125.4 114.6 . 
May, 1942 525 A ie ole Te neater eet th ae n.a. n.@. 118.7 116.1 122.3 110.0 134.5 122.4 
October, T9427 it hye Oe shea mi abr rate 112.6 117.0 126.4 121.5 130.7 111.8 146.0 132.2 
Aprils nT 943 sista) Not tidin as Tete ne aiigsan NOE ee Dit 113.8 120.5 132.2 125.5 138.2 115.4 159.5 139.7 
May, A948 sheer le lle Shaun ean aleiriee At aes ee n.d n.a 133.3 126.5 139.5 115.9 161.7 141.6 
Maly, DAB ioe? Bell: Sele jon a ali, Lemeins Uy phd eta 8 116.16 132.456 | 147.0 140.5 152.6 113.1 172.7 150.5 
DULY LOS MIG ce eek a Races ton Peis Lae 116.6c | 133.3c 145.9 140.5 151.2 112.8 170.6 148.8 
September, POA ys eyo) A ee earns a aie A ae 118.3d | 135.6d} 142.5 142.2 144.5 106.2 153.4 134.6 
February; 19460 hi hone ica ee ee eae 123.2 141.4 145.6 147.9 146.7 103.8 152.3 138.0 
Fuities TOA ee ie hal ON eA ee He ela 129. 5e 148 .9e 158.6 159.2 158.7 102.6 162.6 146.8 
PMISUStS LOAG Se ie i or Bag. Ai eae naan oneataatet ace or 135.8f 157.4 162.0 162.5 162.8 103.8 168.9 152.2 
ATIC Ust, SLOSS le AlN ti-22) cae ett eunrrey ee wat Sie 141.69 | 175.4h | 183.6 183.3 183.7 102.3 188.0 168.6 
November l948).5) 00. Sr i nat etree aiaie yn oe n.@. 190.62 204.4 203.3 204.5 102.1 208.7 191.5 
Ari gusty LO40 lo C8 N00. eRe ieee Ce Nee are eee n.a. n.d. 205.7 205.3 204.8 100.3 205.3 188.5 
JUNE, LOHOS OV Ae ARP he ee Aa ane a Ue n.a. n.d. 211.6 209.5 212.9 103.6 220.5 200.5 
July, 1950) (preleyeiiqin wack eres acta re lates n.a n.d. 212.0 210.4 213.9 103.6 Q21.5 202.0 


Total period (January, 1941-July, 1950)............ n.d. n.d. 112.0 110.4 113.9 3.6 121.5 102.0 
Prestabilization period (January, 1941—October, 1942). 12.6 17.0 26.4 21.5 30.7 11.8 46.0 82.2 
Stabilization period (October, 1942—July, 1945)...... 3.67 13.97 15.5 15.6 15.7 0.9 16.9 12.5 
October;1942—Aspril, 1943122) 2), ccna eavabrutelslane ote 1.1 8.0 4.6 3.2 5.7 3.2 9.2 5.7 
AprilI94S May VOAS os keene ate. pay crete et, 2.0k 9.9% 11.2 12.0 10.4 -2.0 8.3 ied 
May. 1945-July, 194502. waive tece cies ces eye eats 0.41 0.71 0.7 0 -0.9 -0.2 =12 -1.2 
Postwar period (September, 1945-July, 1950)........ n.d. n.a. 48.8 48.0 48.0 2.4 44. 4 50.0 
September, 1945-February, 1946.................. 4.1m 4.3m 2.2 4.0 1.5 —2.2 -0.7 2.5 
February, 1946-June, 1946..................0008. 5.1n 5.3n 8.9 7.6 8.2 —1.2 6.7 6.4 
June, 1946—November, 1948..............0200008 n.d. 28.09 28.9 Q7.7 28.9 -0.5 28.4 80.5 
November, 1948—August, 1949.................... n.@, n.d. 0.7 1.0 0.1 -1.8 -1.6 -1.6 
August;1949-July! 1950) (ee ene eee n.d n.a. 8.1 2.5 4.4 8.3 7.9 72 


Nore: General wage changes are across-the-board changes in rates 
that affect, at one time, 10% or more employees, or all workers in 
important occupational classifications. Urban wage rates measure 
general wage changes and changes in pay scales resulting from indi- 
vidual wage-rate adjustments within occupational classifications. 
For incentive workers they reflect changes in straight-time hourly 
earnings of key occupational groups. Adjusted straight-time hourly 
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earnings eliminate not only premium payments for overtime, but 
also changes in the average that have occurred because of shifts 
in man-hours among industries since January, 1941. Net Spend- 
able Weekly Earnings are gross weekly earnings, less deductions for 
social security and income taxes for which the specified type of 
worker is liable. Real earnings are money earnings adjusted for 
changes in the cost of living. 
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2: Hours, Earnings and Consumers’ Prices, Significant Dates 1939-1950—Continued 


MANUFACTURING 


Nonagricultural Industries! 


“Real” Net Spendable 


“Real” “Real” “Real” Weekly Earnings 
8 = i Hoek West Ww Hourl Significance of Date 
x| Earnings 4 Rarities ‘Barciaes oe le BA elias Waaesiand Hamiee eee 

orker ci 
2 Children 
$1.051 $1.070 $40.77 $40.31 $40.36 Last prewar month............... 

1.096 1.114 41.90 41.06 41.48 Start, rearmament program....... 

1.114 1.146 44.70 42.63 44 24 Base month, Little Steel formula. 
L 1.147 1.197 49 .20 46.47 48 .72 Pearl tHarboriecase eee 
L 1.146 1.205 50.23 43.79 49 .'73 WLB established................ 
1} 1.140 1.208 51.84 45.01 51.32 Dollar General maximum price regulation. 
oy 1177 1.252 54.54 47.12 54.00 Effective date, Stabilization Act. . 
1} 1.174 1.262 56.79 AT 46 54.60 Figures Hold-the-line order............... 
1) 1.174 1.264 57.14 47.71 54.83 Bracket system begun........... 
1) 1.240 1.324 58.48 48.59 55.92 Not German surrender................ 
mi 1.219 1.299 57.17 47.55 54.81 Last World War II month....... 
lj; 1.194 1.246 51.60 43.19 50.06 Available Cost of living rise set at 33%...... 
1} 1.219 1.264 51.17 44 22 50.66 Modification of wage-price policy. . 
| 1.298 1.337 53.40 45.99 52.75 Last month of price control....... 
aie 1.237 1.278 51.71 44,46 50.76 One year after V-J day........... 

1.286 1.324 52.82 45.19 50.97 Two years after V-J day......... 

1.333 1.372 54.62 47.80 53.44 Last month of postwar expansion. . 

1.369 1.402 54.81 48.00 53.75 Trough of 1948-49 recession....... 

1.395 1.444 58.33 50.59 56.37 Last pre-Korea month............ 

1.380 1.432 57.86 50.31 56.04 Latest month data available....... 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


94.3 93.4 91.2 94.6 91.2 95.2 94.3 DEES ID camslisl chegsn secre) ones Se station Suslaneheys oe 

98.4 97.2 93.7 96.3 93.8 98.1 98.1 O62. Macias nantoteendeys sae i 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 LOO O14) Sect siseusGcrsthoe oslo aeaehee 
103.0 104.5 110.1 109.0 110.1 108.6 110.5 V4) OS cleat cicapate ers acts ciate g: aeyamsiee 
102.9 105.1 112.4 102.7 112.4 110.5 112.4 LE? Oil aa SoS agsen Ate toneuth tameeee tei 
102.3 105.4 116.0 105.6 116.0 113.3 116.2 NAAM Mee We tetas chia Goo OMT Sree ceNoio ele 
105.7 109.2 122.0 110.5 122.1 118.1 121.9 aE Aad Mc an ores on oe Ceo Grace or 
105.4 110.1 127.0 111.3 123.4 123.8 127.6 BS ae Pe AA carers eRe at OMAR craton 
105.4 110.3 127.8 111.9 123.9 124.8 128.6 TAO! 6 ail ii etn: Scorcdopy eeads Rem or et hae 
111.3 115.5 130.8 114.0 126.4 138.1 142.9 BG. Gil) poopie sopeneorsia ete = eeesuat saree 
109.4 113.4 127.9 111.5 123.9 140.0 143.8 LSD Ars a PMR RA aN. ote eet yet ees 
107.2 108.7 115.4 101.3 113.2 138.1 141.9 DAOC Pip rtak eeecte eiasieies pega at 
109.4 110.3 114.5 103.7 114.5 142.9 146.7 LB LOW Wau eo es tka stasis eats ore 
116.5 116.7 119.5 107.9 119.2 151.4 157.1 TGA Sry satan serena eye 
111.0 111.5 115.7 104.3 114.7 154.3 160.0 166.0%, |) Wee: He See yokes of dldeps cre 
115.4 115.5 118.2 106.0 115.2 169.5 178.1 Rot UM SIP) arab kr catia o dome rniccte Rae e 
119.7 119.7 122.2 112.1 120.8 187.6 197.1 200% Oe) ane Aika erst eka wal. 
122.9 122.3 122.6 112.6 121.5 190.5 200.0 200294 Nitseieeaerenapetere cre 
125.2 126.0 130.5 118.7 127.4 DAY rena Fa EAU eel eA Town otha bine Some bo dae uporseNd 
123.9 125.0 129.4 118.0 126.7 n.d. n.d (OE ial idee SR GUO on On one hoot 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


Date 


August, 1939 
June, 1940 
January, 1941 
December, 1941 
January, 1942 
May, 1942 
October, 1942 
April, 1943 
May, 1943 
May, 1945 
July, 1945 
September, 1945 
February, 1946 
June, 1946 
August, 1946 
August, 1947 
November, 1948 
August, 1949 
June, 1950 
July, 1950 (prel.) 


August, 1939 
June, 1940 
January, 1941 
December, 1941 
January, 1942 
May, 1942 
October, 1942 
April, 1943 
May, 1943 
May, 1945 
July, 1945 
September, 1945 
February, 1946 
June, 1946 
August, 1946 
August, 1947 
November, 1948 
August, 1949 
June, 1950 
July, 1950 (prel.) 


23.9 25.0 29.4 18.0 26.7 107.6s | 112.3s | Total period (January, 1941-July, 1950) 
5.7 9.2 22.0 10.5 oon 21.9 29.2 | Prestabilization period (January, 1941—October, 1942) 
3.6 3.8 4.8 0.9 1.5 . 18.0 23.4 | Stabilization period (October, 1942-July, 1945) 
-0.3 0.8 4.1 0.7 pi 4.8 4.7 8.0 October, 1942—April, 1943 
5.6 4.9 3.0 2.4 2.4 1.6 12.0 12.2 April, 1943-May, 1945 
sf -1.9 Svan —2.1 -2.0 1.4 0.6 1.8 May, 1945-July, 1945 
15.6 14.9 12.1 16.5 11.9 ESD 46.33 42.4s | Postwar period (September, 1945-July, 1950) 
2.1 1.4 -0.8 2.4 1.2 3.5 3.4 1.9 September, 1945-February, 1946 
6.5 5.8 44 4.0 4.1 5.9 el 6.2 February, 1946-June, 1946 
eae 2.6 2.8 3.9 1.3 23.9 25.5 24.6 June, 1946-November, 1948 
2.7 22 0.3 0.4 0.6 1.5 1.5 0 November, 1948-August, 1949 
0.8 2 5.6 4.8 4.3 3.58 3.88 5.78 August, 1949-July, 1950 
1 - A il, 1945. kChange from April, 1943 to April, 1945. 
Welk saeeee of Mesa earnings of all eee 1945. IChange from Ande 1945 to Re ceaigae 


dOctober, 1945. 

eApril, 1946. 

fOctober, 1946. ‘ 

gApril, 1947, latest data available. 
hOctober, 1947. 

iSeptember, 1948. 

jChange from October, 1942 to August, 1945. 
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wage earners and average weekly earnings of clerical 
and professional employees. 
wage earners. 

aAdjusted to take account of the understatement 
during the price-control period. The adjustment was 
estimated by the Council of Economic Advisers in line 
with the report of the Technical Committee (Mitchell 
Teport) on the consumers’ price index. 
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pPreliminary 


n.a.Not available. 


mChange from October, 1945 to February, 1946 
nChange from February, 1946 to April, 1946, 


qChange from April, 1946 to September, 1948 
sChange through June, 1950. 
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Wage and Salary Extras Have Risen with Payrolls 


% of wages and salaries 


6 2 2 
5 | | 
4 0 0 
OASI contributions have been a Other extras have taken another 
steady 1% of payrolls 4% to 1% 
3 3 3 
2 2 2 
| | | 
0 0 0 
1929 1934 1939 1944 1949 1929 1934 1944 1949 {929 1934 1939 1944 1949 


Extras dropped from 1937 to 1942, 
have risen since then 


working more than forty hours a week. The paper 
industry topped all groups, during July, with an 
average week of 43.4 hours. 


SPENDABLE EARNINGS 


From weekly earnings, deductions are made for 
income-tax withholdings, social security contributions, 
and in some cases for group insurance, union dues and 
sickness and pension plans. The trend of net spend- 
able weekly earnings? for two types of income receivers 
—a worker with no dependents and a worker with 
three dependents—is shown in Table 2.7 

These net spendable weekly earnings, in current 
money terms, have continued upward almost steadily 
throughout the postwar. Since the closing months of 
1946, they have surpassed the highest wartime earn- 
ings. Adding to spendable wages were the downward 
tax revisions under the 1948 Revenue Act. 

In mid-1950, a single worker earned about $51 a 
week after taxes, as compared with net earnings of 
$25.41 in January, 1941, and $39.40 in January, 1945, 
the wartime peak. Current disposable earnings of a 


1Average weekly earnings, less deduction for federal income and 
social security taxes. No adjustment is made for other types of 
deductions. 

Computation of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker 
with no dependents and the factory worker with three dependents is 
based upon the gross average weekly earnings of all production 
workers in manufacturing industries without direct regard to marital 
status and family composition. The series does not, therefore, reflect 
* actual differences in levels of earnings for workers of varying age, 
occupation, skill, etc. 


The big drop has been in unem- 
ployment taxes... 


. as employers have poured more into 
private pensions and welfare 


married worker with two children amounts to about 
$57 a week. This is about 117% higher than prewar 
and 27% higher than during the war. 

The “real” purchasing power of earnings available 
to the production worker shows a more modest gain 
over prewar levels. (See chart on page 397.) 


ANNUAL EARNINGS 


A return to a war economy would automatically 
mean higher annual income. For employee compensa- 
tion for a year’s work, in current dollars, was higher 
in 1949 than during World War II, even though at 
that time there was a larger proportion of workers in 
the higher-paying aircraft, ship and other war indus- 
tries, fewer part-time employees, and longer hours 
of work for which premium rates were paid. In real 
terms, annual earnings per full-time employees in 
1949 were only about $189 below their wartime peak. 

Full-time factory employees received an annual 
salary-wage of $1,432 in 1940. Corresponding earn- 
ings in 1949 averaged $3,093, more than double the 
prewar total. Adjusted for the rise in consumer prices 
between 1940 and 1949, the net improvement in pur- 
chasing power was $678, a gain of 28% in nine years. 


MORE PAY FOR MORE LEISURE 


The trend in money earnings does not fully reflect 
the improvement in the income position of the average 
worker today over pre-World War II. Nor does it 
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measure the total increase in the cost of labor to em- 
ployers. There are two important factors not discern- 
ible from average hourly or weekly earnings figures. 
One is the proportion of earnings accounted for by 
_ pay for time not worked; e.g., vacations, holidays, sick 
leave. The other is the extra amount paid by the em- 
ployer on behalf of the worker for government social 
security and private pension and welfare plans. Both 
these types of benefits have expanded greatly in the 
past decade. 

Most important of the payments for time not 
worked are paid vacations. A two weeks’ paid vaca- 
tion amounts roughly to an increase in earnings of 
4%. 

Prior to 1937, only about 4% of the companies par- 
ticipating in a Conference Board survey had a vaca- 
tion clause as part of their union contract; in 1949, 
provisions for vacation with pay were included in 
every contract analyzed.” 

Adoption of expanded and liberalized paid vacations 
was encouraged during the war by the National War 
Labor Board, which approved these benefits in lieu 
of direct wage increases. Vacations were, in fact, 
the first. of the fringe benefits on which a standard 
policy was developed by the NWLB—one week’s va- 
cation after one year’s service and two weeks after 
five years of service. Up until a few years ago, a 
majority of companies followed this vacation pattern, 
but there has been considerable liberalization of it re- 
cently.? 

Adoption of holiday pay for hourly workers has 
been almost as spectacular as the growth in vacation 
benefits. Conference Board surveys in 1936 and 1940 
revealed that fewer than 10% of the cooperating com- 
panies granted holidays with pay to hourly employees. 
The latest survey, conducted in 1948, shows that over 
three fourths of the cooperators are following this 
practice. Six paid holidays a year are the most com- 
mon observance.* This represents an expense to a 
company equivalent to more than 2% of its annual 


payroll. 


1A]] private industry rather than just the manufacturing segment 
is discussed in this section. In general, the trends observed similarly 
apply to workers in manufacturing. 

2The Conference Board surveyed vacation clauses in 197 union 
contracts effective during the 1949 vacation season. A Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey, covering 1,473 union agreements in effect 
in late 1948 or early 1949, indicated that 93% granted workers some 
type of vacation with pay. 

’The three ways in which vacation policy has been liberalized are: 
_ (J) provision of some vacation before a worker completes his first 
year of service; (2) awarding two weeks’ vacation before five years 
of service are completed; and (3) granting long-service employees 
more than two weeks (e.g., three weeks after fifteen years). See 
“Vacation Practices—1949,” by John J. Speed, The Conference 
Board Management Record, February, 1949, p. 53. 

4The number of paid holidays granted to hourly workers in the 
190 companies reporting paid holidays in 1948 ranged from one to 
eleven a year. Fifteen per cent observed five or fewer holidays; 
65%, six; 15%, seven or eight; and the remaining 57% between nine 
_ and eleven. See Tae ConrerENcE Boarp, Studies in Personnel 
- Policy, No. 99, “Holiday Practices,” by John J. Speed. 
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Other extras incorporated in earnings figures that 
have grown in importance during the past decade 
are continuance of pay during sick leave, premium pay 
for work on evening or night shifts, portal-to-portal 
pay, and dismissal compensation.! 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS 


Additions to earnings represented by employer con- 
tributions to governmental and private plans for re- 
tirement, unemployment, sickness, and death greatly 
enhance the economic security of the average worker 
today. At the same time, they place a sizable financial 
burden on employers. These payments are best meas- 
ured by Department of Commerce data on “Supple- 
ments to Wages and Salaries.”? (See chart on next 
page.) 

Supplements paid out by private industry are likely 
to account for at least 5% of the wage and salary bill 
this year. During the first half of 1950, they were 
running at an annual rate (seasonally adjusted) of 


1For further discussion of the historical development of vacation, 
holiday, and related practices, see THz CONFERENCE Boarp, Studies 
in Business Economics, No. 24, “Economics of the Work Week,” 
ree ak R. Northrup and Herbert R. Brinberg, Appendixes 
and B. 


*Supplements to wages and salaries, according to the Department 
of Commerce definition, include earned income other than wages and 
salaries accruing to, or in behalf of, persons in an employee status as 
compensation for their work. In private industry they are composed 
of (1) employer contributions to federal old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance and railroad retirement programs; (2) federal unemployment 
tax and employer contributions to state unemployment insurance, 
railroad unemployment insurance, and state cash sickness compen- 
sation funds; (3) employer contributions to private pension and 
welfare funds, including, in recent years, group insurance; and 
(4) other labor income, 2.e., private compensation for injuries, di- 
rectors’ fees, and merchant-marine war-risk life and injury claims. 

For annual data see “Supplements to Wages and Salaries Paid by 
Private Industry, 1929-1949,” Road Maps of Industry, No. 767, 
September 8, 1950. 


Wartime Overtime and Shift of Workers to 
High-paying Industries Hike Hourly Earnings 


1.60 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS: 


GE cross 
[) EXCLUDING PREMIUM PAY FOR 
OVERTIME 


F223 EXCLUDING OVERTIME PAY AND 

oe INFLUENCE OF INTER-INDUSTRY 
SHIFTS IN EMPLOYMENT SINCE 
JANUARY, 1941 


JULY, 1950 


JAN, 1941 AUG, 1947 


Tn dollars 


DEC., 1944 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Employers’ Contributions to Welfare Plans 
Triple in Decade 
Billions of Dollars 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


OTHER LABOR INCOME* 


17 


PRIVATE 
PENSION AND 
witty) FUNDS 


% 
ane 


1929 1949 ~ 


AThis item does not represent employers’ contributions, but. consists of private 
compensation for injuries, directors’ fees, and merchant marine war-risk life and 
injury claims. 


Source: Department of Commerce 


$5.8 billion.! This considerable increase over the $5.0 
billion expenditure last year was owing partly to the 
boost in old-age and survivors’ insurance contributions 
from 1% to 144% of taxable payroll on January 1, 
1950, and partly to new or increased payments to pri- 
vate pension and welfare funds. 

Government social security programs went into 
effect in 1936 and 1937. But the tremendous growth in 
private pension and welfare plans is a World War II 
and postwar development (see chart on page 400). 
Adoption of pension plans during the war was encour- 
aged by wage and salary stabilization controls and by 
favorable tax legislation. 

In the first postwar years, the unions turned their 
attention to wage demands, but, during the 1949 
recession, the issue of pensions and group insurance 
once again came to the fore. This reached a climax on 
September 10, 1949, when the Steel Fact Finding 
Board recommended pensions and group insurance 
while turning down the union’s request for a wage in- 
crease. Since then, steel and automobile companies 
have widely adopted pension and group insurance pro- 
grams.” 

1The wage and salary bill in private industry in the first half of 


1950 (annual rate, seasonally adjusted) reached an all-time high of 
$116.8 billion. 


2The Senate Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations esti- 
mated in January of this year that there are probably 13,000 pension 


Post-Korean collective-bargaining agreements indi- 
cate that the emphasis has returned to direct wage in- 
creases. Supplementary demands, however, are still 
in evidence; and, if history repeats itself, they will 
regain popularity under a new stabilization program. 
Supplements to wages and salaries in private industry 
will be bolstered in 1951 by the addition to the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program of 3 million new 
employees and the increase in the annual wage base 
on which contributions are payable from $3,000 to 
$3,600.1 

What effect this expanded social security program 
will have on employer contributions to private pen- 
sion and welfare funds cannot yet be determined. 
Most pension programs are integrated with social 
security and some of them provide that the employer’s 
contribution to the private fund be reduced if the 
government contribution is increased. 


Mirtam Civic 
GERTRUDE DeruTScH 
Division of Business Economics 


plans in operation, with a coverage of 6.5 million workers. See 
“Handbook on Pensions,” by F. Beatrice Brower, Studies in Person- 
nel Policy, No. 103, for an intensive study of pension developments. 


?The amendments to social security bring 10 million new persons 
within the scope of the law, but the majority of these are self-employed 
or government workers. See page 406 of this issue of The Business 
Record for a tabular summary of the amendments. 


Business Forecasts 
(Continued from page 389) 


available stocks may be considerably larger by the end of 
1950 than at previous comparable periods.’ 


Fats and Oils 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Fats and Oils Situ- 
ation, released September 1)—“The fighting in Korea will 
have very little direct effect on world export supplies of 
fats and oils. . . . The principal long-term effect of the 
Korean situation (as it has developed to date) on fats and 
oils prices will be through increased industrial activity and 
consumer incomes, primarily in the United States but 
also abroad. . . . Prices of many domestic fats and oils 
may be temporarily depressed this fall, however. . . . U.S. 
production of fats and oils from domestic materials in the 
year beginning October, 1950, is likely to be roughly the 
same as a year earlier.” 


Meat 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Livestock and Meat 
Situation, released September 5)—‘Prices of hogs are ex- 
pected to decline seasonally this fall as marketings increase, 
but to be higher than last fall. Prices of both grass and 
fed cattle may decline moderately during the early fall be- 
cause of increased marketings, but probably will make some 
recovery later in the year or early in 1951.” 
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The Fifty Largest Manufacturing Corporations 


RLY one company in the 1949 ranking was not on the 

list in 1948—Coca-Cola instead of the Singer Manufac- 
turing Company. Considerable shifting took place in the rela- 
tive position of many of the companies. Chrysler, for example, 
went from twelfth to eighth place, and Weyerhaeuser Timber 
rose from forty-ninth to forty-first place. American Viscose 


rose considerably over the past year—$3 billion in 1949 over 
1948. Net worth increased by a greater amount and invested 
capital by a smaller amount than did total assets. An increase 
in current liabilities is thus indicated. 

Sales did not increase nearly so much as did total assets, 
and even so are actually overstated, since forty-nine com- 


Corporation dropped from forty-fourth to fiftieth place, and panies reported as against forty-seven in 1948, (Dollar 
Allis Chalmers from thirty-ninth to forty-fifth. Total assets figures in millions.) 
Total Net Invest Income Federal Income se + 
Company Assets Worth Capital Sales sae es Ae peer ss Secale [bees reed Pearse. 
7 7 General Motors Corp........ 3,279.8 | 2,094.3 | 2,094.3 | 5,700.8 | 1,092.4 436.0 656.4 364.3 433,684 401,326 | 1,440.7 
eu. steel Corp.......25.... 2,556.4 | 1,917.6 | 1,983.6 | 2,293.3 291.9 126.0 165.9 81.4 241,116 291,163 931.7 
3 E.I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.| 1,449.4 1,116.8 | 1,116.8 | 1,024.8 $30.5 116.8 213.7 163.4 109,945 74,759 293 .1a 
we Ford Motor Co...........:.. 1,343.3 981.7 981.7 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. * 
6 General Electric Co.. eee | 1d LOLA 617.0 792.5 | 1,613.6 203.6 78.0 125.6 71.0 250,562 179,3006| 606.76 
6 Bethlehem Steel Corp.. Meladcgerss 1,155.5 734.2 903.8 | 1,266.8 165.8 66.5 99.3 29.5 95,870 131,183 477.4 
7 Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.| 744.3 476.1 626.1 585.8 | 141.3 49.1 92.2 57.6 92,329 n.d. na. 
Se@hrysier Corp........ 6 0050s 720.1 471.2 471.2 | 2,084.6 213.2 81.0 132.2 45.7 66,565 107,084 349.6 
9 American Tobacco Co......... 704.6 345.3 571.7 859.0 73.4 27.7 45.7 24.7 72,917 16,39la n.d. 
0 International Harvester Co.. 700.4 504.4 517.4 908.9 92.4 31.1 61.3 28.6 52,850 87,560 | 312.6 
11 Westinghouse Electric Corp. . 699.5 443.8 553.8 945.7 107.5 40.2 67.3 21.0 78,587 94,729 372.7 
2 Western Electric Co......... 643.8 376.6 476.6 858.2 69.2 26.6 42.6 37.5 n.d. 72,086 348.1 
13 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... 528.5 288.1 433.1 746.3 65.3 94.8 40.5 22.6 72,311 16,730 n.d. 
4, Aluminum Co. of America... . 525.9 312.7 452.8 847.1c}| 40.7 16.5 24.2 12.3 13,867 n.a.| 143.1 
15 Republic Steel Corp.......... 520.5 354.9 413.9 652.0 81.1 35.0 46.1 19.4 63,511 70,000 207.3 
Bes witt: & CO... los cece kes es 501.3 289.9 368.4 | 9213.2d 45 .2 19.4 25.8 13.9 64,289 75,000 256.4 
17 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 438.3 229.8 329.8 633.5 30.7 10.5 20.2 Bw Tt 45,749 69,171 190.5 
18 Armour Cons) ce vans, 418.2 196.2 342.9 | 1,848.3 1.6 1.0 0.6 1.5 44,013 63,000 201.1 
19 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.. 416.6 233.5 361.4 557.7 47.1 17.5 29.6 20.2 31,300 9,600 n.a 
20 National Steel Corp.......... 895.8 254.8 294.8 424.9 76.7 37.4 89.3 13.5 n.d. 28,043 | 104.6 
21 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. . 381.1 264.1 824.5 386.0 34.2 13.2 21.0 8.1f 25,624 41,516 | 143.9 
02 Eastman Kodak Co........... 379.7 318.5 318.5 396.2 75.6 25.8 49.8 92.59 56,862 61,300 186.8 
23 International Paper Co........ 872.8 275.3 275.3 415.5 76.8 25 2 51.6 18.7 94,711 80,278 94.4 
4 Distillers Corp._Seagrams, Ltd. 357.0 210.4 308.5 726.9 55.2 20.4 34.8 7.9 8,400 10,950 n.d. 
25 Schenley Industries, Inc.?...... 356.2 188.2 313.2 461.9 39.9 15.7 24.2 te? 12,300 12,400 48.0 
26 Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. 354.3 243 .2 243 2 363 .7h 60.1 22.9 37.2 22.1 20,784 n.d. 85.8 
27 National Dairy Products Corp.) 345.8 189.9 270.4 897.7 55.5 gare 33.3 13.9 66,764 43,615 | 156.9 
28 Dow Chemical Co............ $27.2 219.9 282.5 220.8 53.3 19.5 33.8 12.23 93,228 14,200 60.7 
29 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 327.0 221.8 251.8 334.8 51.7 19.9 31.8 10.1 12,551 25,140 88.0 
80 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 326.0 178.7 236 .2 579.6 22.8 5.0 17.8 8.4 20,312 71,245 n.a 
io. 9. Rubber Co...........% 325.8 169.8 259 .6 517.4 gon 7.6 15.1 10.5 26,133 56,521 179.8 
32 Armco Steel Corp.’........... 314.7 197.6 261.9 341.4 49 4 18.5 30.9 10.7 45,324 26,048 98.9 
83 Inland Steel Co.............. 312.0 168.4 239 .6 345 .9 40.9 15.9 25.0 14.7 14,294 23,574 88.0 
84 Procter & Gamble Co........ 307.5 QA A Q49 A 696.7 40.9 12.2 28.7 25.8 46,840 15,045 na 
IDS RECA Ck See ee 298.9 171.3 190.8 361.7 69.3 29.8 39.5 eins 19,270 25,885 90.9 
6 American Can Co............ 293.0 211.8 221.8 468 . 4 44.8 17.1 EM (ets 12.8 31,568 31,824 111.6 
7 B. F. Goodrich Co........... 287.3 168.7 209.0 387.9 34.6 13.7 20.9 9.3 23,600 $7,625 n.a. 
38 Celanese Corp. of America 269.5 154.3 234 4 171.3 33.6 13.0 20.6 16.3 34,754 17,772 58.2 
39 Internat’] Bus. Machines Corp.| 267.3 138.3 223.3 183.5 53.2 19.9 33.3 10.5k| 16,045 27,751 n.d 
Bopporden Coss..c. 5c .es seks 264.8 147.8 193.6 613.8 34 4 12.5 21.9 11.6 52,293 31,166 109.8 
}1 Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. . 264.2 229.1 231.8 155.7 38 2 13.6 24.6 9.3 n.d. 12,708 48.5 
42 Radio Corp. of America...... 260.1 142.3 182.3 268.7 41.9 16.8 25.1 10.1 199,340 41,972 128.0 
8 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.... 251.6 185.7 185.7 281.5 54.5 20 .2 34.3 15.8 14,031 26,257 n.a. 
4, Continental Can Co.......... 249 9 152.1 204.0 335.8 17-9 5.8 12.1 5.3 31,717 24,130 86.1 
+9 Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co....... 248.3 161.6 199.1 351.1 33.3 14.5 18.8 6.2 98,321 27,146 n.a 
6 General Foods Corp.......... 238.0 155.9 181.9 474.6 42.7 15.3 Q7 4 13.4 66,460 19,000 68.7 
+? National Distillers Prod. Corp. 235.7 165.2 205 .2 362.4 39.7 15.5 Q4 2 16.0 38,405 _ 7,500 n.a. 
Ge@oea-Cola Co... 6 ois es oe Baio) 156.8 160.7 229 9 57,2 19.4 37.8 26.5 19,6912 n.d. n.d. 
9 American Cyanamid Co...... 224.1 126.0 183.6 937 7 23.9 7.8 16.1 7.5 25,448 19,000 n.@ 
0 American Viscose Corp........ Q29 A 191.6 191.6 194.7 32.8 12.6 20.2 7.5 16,482 21,519 n.a 
27,793.6 | 17,990.6 | 21,120.0 |37,327.7 |4,500.6 | 1,732.6 |2,768.0 |1, .3 | 2,850,947 | 2,590,212 | 8,082.2 


gExcludes $25,992,440 stock dividends. 
hlncludes operating revenues. 
iCommon stockholders. 

jExcludes $6,145,404 stock dividends. 
kExcludes $12, 529, 561 stock dividends. 


United States Government, but company is reimbursed for 
costs which are not shown above. 
eGross revenues. 


- 1Petroleum and copper companies excluded. 
2Formerly Schenley Distillers oe. 
3Formerly Amer. Rolling Mill C 
aCompany-owned plants only. dincludes service revenues. 

bInclude those employees on nucleonics projects for fExcludes $7,429,500 stock dividends. 


ource: Annual reports of the companies and Securities and Exchange Commission 
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Manpower Problems Are Different This Time 


ABOR needs of expanding industry during the 
next year have been estimated at somewhat 
more than 2 million. This demand can probably be 
filled from the available pool of unemployed and the 
million and more who are expected to enter the labor 
force in the normal course of events and in answer to 
the demand for extra labor. 

But shortages of certain skills are sure to arise and 
have in some cases already appeared. This problem 
will undoubtedly be met by programs instituted to 
train readily available nonskilled labor, and, where 
possible, by dividing skilled tasks into small semi- 
skilled operations. 

But how do we stand for manpower if a full-scale 
mobilization is necessary? 

The landing of American troops in Korea finds the 
United States economy in a very different position 
from a decade ago when we were mobilizing for World 
War II. Our labor force is 10 million larger and rela- 
tively highly employed. An expanding labor force 
now has fewer unemployed to draw upon. Unemploy- 
ment in July stood at 3.2 million, while in 1940 
some eight million persons were unemployed. 

Nevertheless, manpower to meet the demands of 
full-scale mobilization can be made available. One 
of the first ways is by increasing the average hours of 
work. They now average 40.4 a week in manufactur- 
ing, as compared with 38.1 
in 1940. A peak of 45.2 
hours a week was reached 
during the war_ period, 
higher in durable manu- 
facturing. 

Today, an average rise Period 
of one hour a week in man- 
ufacturing would be equiv- 
alent to the hourly input of Annual average 
300,000 additional workers 1940 


i 


at the presenti rate of 40. tga ge 
hours. 1943 eee Content eer ene 


Expansion of the labor 1945 
force equal to its growth OAG. cir ted ae eas 
during World War IL would 1947 er 


, DAS UU ere aner 
Taise | tremendous?) probs) s o49 1 mie 
lems. The total labor force, 1950 January............... 
including armed services, ree ray ate wa ev ans a6 
grew from 56 million in Ih eit mete) fe MOS 
1940 to almost 66 million in May. 13ke eee ee 
1944, an increase of 18% June ca venet aka tabetele "e ekaterauer hts 
: Daly fn7 OAw otal cme ee 
in four years. Total em- August 


ployment in the so-called 


Employment and the Labor Force, 1940-1950! 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
In Thousands 


1Employment status of the noninstitutional population 14 years and over. 


war industries! grew by an even larger percentage. 
An increase in the present labor force of the same 
relative size would mean 12 million additional 
workers. 


World War II growth was nourished primarily by 
the increased participation of fringe labor-force groups, — 
such as school-aged youngsters and older people. The 
number of teen-age youths in the labor force in April, 
1945 (about the wartime peak) was approximately — 
double what might have been expected under peace- 
time conditions. 

There was also a remarkable growth in the number 
of women in the labor force, especially in the age group 
35-54 years. The number employed in nonagricul- 
tural industries rose from fewer than 11 million in © 
1940 to almost 17 million in 1944 (from 29% to 38%) . 
There were twice as many female production workers — 
(4.8 million) in factories in October, 1943, as in 1940. — 

Many of these additions to the labor force dropped 
out in the years immediately following the war. Be- 
tween April, 1945, and April, 1946, there was a decrease 
of about 6 million in the total labor force (including 
the armed forces). The percentage of teen-age boys 
and girls decreased sharply. The percentage for boys 
and girls fourteen to nineteen years of age declined by 


1A griculture, manufacturing, mining, construction, transportation, 
utilities and civilian government. 


Civilian Labor Force 


Employed Unem- 


ee ee 


ployed 
Teal Rael 

390 55,640 47,520 37,980 8,120 

57,380 1,470 55,910 50,350 41,250 5,560 
60,230 3,820 56,410 53,'750 44,500 2,660 
64,410 8,870 55,540 54,470 45,390 1,070 
65,890 11,260 54,630 53,960 45,010 670 
65,140 11,280 53,860 52,820 44,240 1,040 
60,820 3,300 57,520 55,250 46,930 2,270 
61,608 1,440 60,168 58,027 49,761 2,142 
62,748 1,306 61,442 59,378 51,405 2,064 
63,571 1,466 62,105 58,710 50,684 8,395 
62,835 1,408 61,427 56,947 50,749 4,480 
63,003 1,366 61,637 56,953 50,730 4,684 
63,021 1,346 61,675 57,551 50,877 4,123 
63,513 1,330 62,183 §8,668 51,473 3,515 
64,108 1,320 62,788 59,731 51,669 3,057 
66,177 1,311 64,866 61,482 52,436 3,384 
65,742 1,315 64,427 61,214 52,774 3,213 
66,204 Doou 64,867 62,367 54,207 2,500 
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about one fourth, that for men and women twenty to 
twenty-four about one sixth, and for women twenty- 
| i to thirty-four by an even greater amount. 
Expansion of the labor force to the peak participa- 
tion level of World War II would provide fewer addi- 
tional workers than last time. While the total popu- 
lation of the country grew by almost 20 million dur- 
ing the last decade, owing to the extremely low birth 
‘Tates of the early 1930’s, the age group 10-19 years 
decreased by 2.3 million. This age group supplied 
‘many additional workers to the expanding labor force 
of World War II. Furthermore, the group aged 19-26 
years increased by only 300,000 during the decade, 
a rise of only 2%, compared with the national in- 
crease of 15%. Another reason is that the popu- 
lation is now more fully employed than just pre- 
vious to World War II. The high postwar level 
of economic activity has helped to maintain high 
ates of labor force participation among almost all 
‘groups. The total labor force in April, 1950, was al- 
ready 2.7 million above “normal.”! The number and 
Telative percentage of women in the labor force during 
the postwar years, for example, has remained well 
above prewar trends. Many more married women are 
in the labor force than before the war—23% in 1949 
as compared with 15% in 1940. 

Bureau of the Census data show that if the popula- 
tion of July, 1950, had been participating in the labor 
force to the same extent as in the peak wartime 
period of July, 1944, the labor force would have been 
approximately 70 million—only 4.25 million above the 
July, 1950, level. But even a comparable expansion 
of the labor force is limited by the fact that there are 
relatively more married women with young children 
now than before the war. The fertility rate has been 
very high during the past half decade. The number 
‘of women aged 15-49 with children under five years 
of age increased 23% from 1940 to 1949. Labor-force 
participation rates are very low in this group and do 
not seem to be subject to much expansion. A survey 
taken in mid-1943 indicates that women from twenty 
to fifty-four years of age with children under fourteen 
years of age participated in the labor force at one half 
the rate of women in the same age group with no 
children under fourteen. 


REGIONAL LABOR PROBLEMS 


In evaluating possible labor shortages it is some- 
what misleading to deal merely with aggregates. While 
total labor supply may equal total labor demand, seri- 
ous regional shortages may still exist. These shortages 
are mostly the result of two factors—concentration of 
industrial activity and lack of sufficient mobility in 
he labor force. While most areas suffered serious 
labor shortages during World War II, some had 
1Based upon projection of labor force trends of 1920-1940. 
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an adequate supply and a few had labor surpluses. 
A notorious example of lack of labor mobility was the 
situation that existed in May, 1944, in New York 
City, with a “plentiful supply,” and in Newark, only a 
few miles away, with a “serious shortage.” 

Labor migration takes place automatically, to some 
extent, if attracted by rising wages in war industries. 
This was true at the time of our entry into World 
War II. There were some 8 million unemployed in 
1940, and wages in industry were comparatively low. 
Under these conditions, rapid increases in wage rates 
tended to act as an incentive to labor mobility. They 
were a considerable factor in the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in certain key industrial areas. 

On a national scale, 15 million persons migrated in 
the period December, 1941, to March, 1945. Seven 
million of these were labor-force members in March, 
1945. Four million of the migrant workers were men, 
and 2.5 million were women. Thirty-five per cent of 
the migrants were employed in manufacturing in 
March, 1945, but only 24% were employed directly 
in war industries.” 

Mobilizing this time from an economy already 
highly employed does not allow the use of wages as 
an incentive to labor migration because of fear of in- 
flation. There are also other determining factors. 
Transportation is expensive. And housing is usually 
scarce and expensive in war-production centers. Too, 
in many cases, workers feel that the defense jobs are 
only temporary and that they would be better off in 
the long run staying where they are, even though at 
lower pay. 

Some efforts were made to overcome these difficul- 
ties during the past war. Active recruitment cam- 
paigns by some corporations attracted labor from far- 
distant areas. These companies promised adequate 
housing, free transportation for the worker and his 
family, and other incentives. In addition, the United 
States Employment Service tried to channel workers 
to vital industries and areas. But, in general, there 
was very little done on an organized basis to assist 
labor mobility. 

One of the largest sources of potential labor for war 
industries is from nonessential industry. While it does 
not seem necessary at present, the needs of a full-scale 
mobilization may demand significant shifts of labor. 
The World War II period witnessed no significant 
decline in employment in the nonessential industries. 
Civilian industries seem likely to suffer manpower 
losses to a much greater extent this time in case of 
full mobilization. 

JosEPpH §, ZEISEL 
Division of Business Economics 
1See “Where” Will War Contracts Go?” The Business Record, 
August, 1950, p. 298. 
*Metals, chemicals and rubber. 


How Old-age Insurance Has Been Changed 


President Truman signed the Social Security Act sistance and unemployment insurance titles of the 
Amendments of 1950 (H. R. 6000) on August 28. This Social Security Act. The most important of the 
law, which amends the Social Security Act then in former is the provision for federal grants to the states 
effect, is a compromise between previously passed for a fourth category of needy—totally and perma- 
House and Senate bills. The old law was compared nently disabled persons over eighteen years of age. 
with the House and Senate versions of H. R. 6000 in The matching formula for them is the same as for 
The Business Record for June, 1950, pages 246-8. old-age assistance and aid to the blind; «..e., three 
The following summary of the Act as it finally has quarters of the first $20 of a state’s average monthly 
emerged may be traced through its various stages by payment per recipient, plus one half of the remainder, 
comparing it with that tabulation. within individual maximums of $50. The unemploy- 

Only the sections of the amendments which deal ment insurance amendments merely reestablish and 
with old-age and survivors’ insurance are presented continue a loan fund and provide for a change in ad- 
here. There are also amendments to the public as- ministrative procedure on compliance questions. 

Item Old Law 1950 Amendments : 
Coverage About 3 out of 5 jobs were covered. The excluded |Extension on January 1, 1951, to almost 10 million persons—73{ mil- 


employments consisted principally of agricultural) lion on a compulsory basis, and 2 million on a voluntary basis— 
employment; work for federal, state, and local] as follows: 


governments; employment by nonprofit organ-| Nonfarm self-employed persons (other than physicians, lawyers, 
izations or institutions; railroad employment; dentists, osteopaths, chiropractors, optometrists, Christian Sci- 
domestic service in private homes; and all types ence practitioners, naturopaths, professional engineers, veteri- 
of self-employment narians, architects, funeral directors, or certified, registered, 


licensed or full-time practicing public accountants) whose net in- 
come from self-employment is at least $400 a year 

Borderline agricultural labor and “regularly employed” agricul- 
tural workers. A farm worker is “regularly employed”’ if he has 
3 months’ continuous service for one employer before coverage 
starts, and thereafter employment by that employer on a full- 
time basis for at least 60 days in a calendar quarter with cash 
wages of at least $50 for services in the quarter 

Nonfarm domestic workers if employed by a single employer for at 
least 24 days in a calendar quarter with cash wages of at least $50 
for services in the quarter. (Domestic workers in farm homes are 
to be covered as agricultural workers) 

Employees of nonprofit organizations, except ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders, may be covered if their employer and at 
least two-thirds of them elect to be covered 

Federal civilian employees not under any retirement system unless 
employed in certain specified positions , 

Employees of state and local governments not already covered by 
a retirement system through federal-state agreements, except 
that certain transit workers are compulsorily covered 

Benefits: 
Computation of av-|Total amount of wages in covered employment|Basic method of computation not changed, but an individual with six 
eragemonthly wage] divided by the number of months that elapsed] quarters of coverage after 1950 may have a “new start”’ if that gives 
between the end of 1986 (or after the worker be-| higher results than computing the wage from the end of 1936. The 
came 21 if this is later) and the time he retired| average monthly wage under the “new start” would be the total 
or died amount of taxable wages received in covered employment from the 
end of 1950 until the worker retires or dies, divided by the numbe 
of months that have elapsed in that period 
Maximum average $250 $300 
monthly wage used , 
in computing bene- 
fits 
Computation of|40% of the first $50 of the average monthly wage|Present beneficiaries will have their benefits increased on the average 
primary benefit] plus 10% of the next $200, increased by 1% of the] by about 7714% (from about 50% for the highest benefit groups té 
amount sum of the foregoing for each year of coverage about 100% for low benefit groups), in accordance with a special 
conversion table. These increases go into effect for the month of 
September, 1950 
Future beneficiaries who are now 22 years of age or over and who have 
at least six quarters of coverage after 1950 will be allowed to usé 
either the old formula plus the increase for present beneficiaries or 
to use the new formula, whichever results in a higher benefit 
The new formula is 50% of the first $100 of average monthly wage, 
plus 15% of the next $200. No increment. The resulting benefits 
- the next decade will be about 110% higher than under the old 
aw. 
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Item Old Law 1950 Amendments 


Example: Future pri-|$44.00 $72.50 
mary benefit for} 40% of first $50...................00% = 89 000507 sof first, SLOOs. + eemneecc mie cere eine = $50.00 
q an insured worker| 10% of remainder.................... = $20" 00|tel5o5 oleremainder sua cstnoet Lee eer pore nt ee, = $22.50 
| aaa eS BAD UO} a tL OT At ues ee teed eee Laces = $72.50 
$250 and 10 years|1% for each year covered............... =$ 4.00 pa She cart lst AOL may be as high as $80 if average 
of coverage — EL OUA CAMP ON Lene eres oh Lamia = $44.00 Ning 
Minimum primary $10 $25, except that for every $1 that the average monthly wage falls 
benefit ‘ short of $35, the minimum benefit drops $1, but not below $20 
Maximum family|$85, or twice primary benefit, or 80% of the insured|$150, but not more than 80% of the insured person’s average monthly 
benefit person’s average monthly wage, whichever is least.| wage. In no case could these maximum provisions reduce total 


These limitations could not reduce total family] family benefits below $40 
benefits below $20 
Lump-sum death|Lump-sum death payments equal to six times the/A lump-sum payment amounting to three times the primary insur- 
payments monthly primary benefit were payable if no sur-| ance benefit is payable at the death of every insured worker 
vivor was immediately eligible for monthly benefits 


Financing: 
Maximum taxable|Wages of $3,000 Wages and self-employment income of $3,600 
amount 
Tax rate (levied on|Calendar Years % of Taxable Wage| Calendar Years % of Taxable Wage 
bothemployersand| 1950-51..................... 1% 1950-53. oo ee ee eee eee ene 14 
employees) 1952 and after................ Q TLOSS= GO ee a he ree oe ee ee eee lens Q 
JOGOO8 rt ete Been ener Qe 
EOCS=69 Ne ahetociarslac ca suerte ete dashed oie esol etere oh avere 3 
197Ovand afters sss date seen nna 314 
Tax rate on self-|None One and one-half times rate payable by employees 
employed 


Eligibility require-|(1) At least half as many quarters of coverage as|Requires half as many quarters of coverage as the number of quarters 
ments for fully} the number of calendar quarters elapsing after| elapsed after 1950 (or after the worker becomes 21 if this is later) 


insured status 1936 (or after the worker became 21 if this was| and before age 65 or death. Quarters of coverage earned before 
later) and before age 65 or death; or 1951 may be counted toward the requirement 
(2) Forty quarters of coverage. Minimum of 6/The maximum requirement remains at 40 quarters of coverage and 
quarters of coverage required the minimum at 6 quarters 


A quarter of coverage was a calendar quarter in|A quarter of coverage is defined as a calendar quarter in which an 
which an individual has been paid wages of not| individual has been paid wages of $50 or more in covered employ- 
less than $50 in covered employment ment, or for which he has been credited with $100 or more of 

self-employment income 
Wage credits for|Limited provision was made for veterans in section|A veteran of World War II is given wage credits of $160 a month for 
veterans 210 of the Social Security Act enacted in 1946 | each month he served on active duty between September, 1940, 

A veteran who met certain service requirements] and July, 1947, inclusive : 
and died within 3 years after separation from|This provision will not be applicable if a larger benefit would be pay- 
service was considered to have died fully insured| able without it or if a benefit based on military service is payable 
and was credited with an average monthly wage of} by a United States instrumentality other than the Veterans’ 
not less than $160 Administration 

These provisions did not apply if the veteran died in 
service or if the Veterans Administration deter- 
mined that any pension or compensation was pay- 
able, by reason of the death of the veteran, under 


any law administered by that agency If the beneficiary earns more than $50 in covered employment or 

' Limitation on Any person on the old-age and survivors’ insurance] if he earns over $50 in self-employment income he loses his benefits for 

earnings of bene-| benefit rolls lost his benefits with respect to any} that month, except that after age 75, benefits are payable regard- 
ficiaries month in which he earned $15 or more in covered| less of amount of earnings ; 

employment The common-law test still determines a worker’s status, but the fol- 

Sieaniiion of eni-|Common-law definition lowing four groups are now also designated as employees, provided 


they do not have a substantial investment in the facilities used in 
connection with their job (other than transportation), and provided 
that their services are part of a continuing relationship with the 
employer: 
(a) full-time life insurance salesmen 
(b) agent-drivers or commission-drivers who distribute food or 
beverage (except milk) products, or handle laundry or dry 
cleaning services 
(c) full-time traveling or city salesmen who take orders from 
wholesalers, retailers, or contractors for merchandise for resale, 
or from operators of hotels, restaurants or the like for use in 
their business operations 
(d) Industrial homeworkers who are paid at least $50 in the cal- 
endar quarter if they are subject to regulation under state 
law, and work in accordance with specifications prescribed 
by the employer 
No provision 


ployee 


Total and perma-|No provision 
nent disability 


insurance 
Coenen en rn 
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Selected Business Indicators 
(Annual statistics appear in ‘““The Economic Almanac 1950,” pages 38, 39) 


i 


1950 1949 Percentage Change ‘ 
¥ 
Item Unit 
July June May April July 
Industrial Production 
Total (FRB) \(S)e oe sass cee semenic 1935-39 =100 || p 197 199 195 190 161 -1.0 4 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 |p 206 /r 208 203 199 168 =1.0 6 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 1935-89=100 ||}p = 235 | r 237 231 292 185 -0.8 .0 
Steel. eee g vee coeaj svat whetaae he als 000 net tons 8,088 |r 8,132 8,552 8,213 5,785 -0.5 8 
Pig ron eh ac ak ae oa eee 000 net tons 5,879 5,633 5,855 5,577 4,173 +4.4 9 
Copper (refined).............. net tons 96,734 113,961 112,388 103,293 85,638 -15.1 0 
Lead‘ (refined): 322). Wea net tons 41,520 44,490 48,989 48,196 38,332 6.7 3 
Zine (slab) Poe oie sek ene net tons 77,868 75,766 79,645 75,877 74,569 +2.8 4 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross 8,870 9,118 9,377 8,420 8,108 Ge A 
Lumberse neni gee ater million bd. ft. 3,339 3,579 3,576 8,227 2,664 Onl 3 
Machine tools!..............- 1945-47 = 100 68.0 |r 91.9 82.5 61.6 60.7 —26.0 0 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39=100 || p 264 T 262 259 251 217 +0.8 na 
Transportation equip. (FRB). .|| 1935-39=100 || p 275 Tee oT 261 7226 249 -0.7 A 
Automobiles, factory sales..... units 595,067 720,688 575,518 455,193 | 483,261 -17.4 sil 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)....|| 1935-39 =100 || P 181 | r 184 181 180 154 -1.6 5 
Cotton acu tien boca ae ales bales 610,555 841,227 728,827 711,511 |. 454,426 27 4 A 
Waters Sie ae ae eats ee AT million pounds n.d. 52.0 |r 57.0 48 .6 36 .0a -8.8b Ae 
Rayon-Varns, viens cla oesielelee se million pounds 79.4 |r 78.0 76.8 702 58.8 +1.8 .0 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|| 1935-89 =100 || p 162 164 164 164 161 —1.2 6 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)......... 1935-39 =100 || P 260 261 256 252 298 -0.4 0 
Newsprint, North American. ..|| short tons 523,535 529,387 549,656 505,338 497,693 -1.1 | avd 
Paper juss lnrae eee enn % of capacity 90.8 103.2 101.8 100.9 72.8 -12.0 7 
Paperboard. (ain chy wel) ialelate es % of capacity 82 94 91 92 64. =12.8 i 
Boots and shoes.............- thous. of pairs n.d. 39,128 |r 38,485 38,058 39,978. +1.7b -le 
Cigarettes (small)?............ millions 27,929 |r 32,815 32,674 25,829 25,806 -14.9 <2 
Mining (FRB) (S)............... 1935-39 =100 || p 146 151 145 140 123 3.3 vs 
Bituminous coal..,........... 000 net tons 35,350 46,067 45,885 44,792 27,071 —23.3 6 
Anthracitex ati ane eaen 000 net tons 2,875 |r 4,196 4,258 3,355 3,925 -31.5 8 
Crude petroleum’,............ 000 barrels n.d. 5,378 5,143 4,968 4,903a) +4.6b Te 
Electric power’. ...........2.0000- million kwh 5,974 5,991 5,844 5,878 5,342 -0.3 S 
Construction®: 2/5. | Geiss ana oman 000 dollars 1,420,181 | 1,345,463 | 1,347,603 | 1,350,496 943,560 +5.6 5 
Heavy engineering—Public®........ 000 dollars 118,947 105,265 109,550 83,796 99,485 +13.0 6 
Heavy engineering—Private®....... 000 dollars 174,817 145,613 123,238 137,920 55,376 +20.1 ath 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total4* eo ccecreccvceee thousand cars 768.7 789.1 742.7 718.9 690.0 2.6 
Carloadings, miscellaneous**........ thousand cars 363.0 373.0 354.0 358.2 $11.7 -2.7 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 331.5 327.8 $27 7 315. 2a] +1.16 
Department store sales (S)......... 1935-39 =100 363 298 290 292 281 +21.8 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 =100 226.0 224.0 |r 224.3 Q22 4 215.0 +0.9 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 1929-31 =100 n.d. 353.0 331.7 319.6 338.6 +6.40 
Grocery chain store sales (S)’....... 1935-39 = 100 411.0 ]7r 379.2 |r 379.1 378.8 358.0 +8.4 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,175 2,974 3,853 4,482 2,854 +6.8 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 1926 =100 p 162.9 157.3 155.9 152.9 153.6 +3.6 1 
Raw materials.............0-4-- 1926 =100 p 175.8 167.7 166.3 162.5 163.2 44.8 7 
Semi-manufactured articles....... 1926 =100 p 152.6 148.1 145.6 143.9 146.0 +3.0 5 
Manufactured products.......... 1926 =100 p 158.0 153.5 152.2 149.4 149.8 +2.9 5 
arn products suieerinies dee aeaiies 1926 =100 p 176.0 165.9 164.7 159.3 166.2 +6.1 9 
GOS 5.3L a disucepaterey Sloat orsse\ stele elf tave 1926=100 p 171.4 162.1 159.9 155.3 161.3 +5.7 aa 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)‘....... 1929 =100 172.9 157.7 146.6 140.9 126.5 +9.6 7 
Sensitive farm (NICB)‘............ 1929 =100 196.2 180.4 179.0 169.5 173.1 +8.8 3 
Retail prices sl oo cisines esieles sisie it 1935-39 =100 190.0 }r 187.3 185.7 184.1 186.8 +1.4 att 
Securities 
Totalstock prices (Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 138.2 147.7 146.9 141.8 117.8 6.4 3 
Tidustrialsy eee ri naelialavers 1935-39 = 100 147.3 157.6 156.1 150.0 123.8 -6.5 10 
Railroadsip aes ies ankeuts sce 1935-39 = 100 109.7 107.1 109.7 109.5 90.6 +2.4 wl 
Witalatioss 70 ie) pyeitislekeieteoe eee actos tusts 1935-39 = 100 103.0 111.5 112.8 111.0 95.4 —7.6 .0 
Totalno. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex.,|| thousands 56,669 | 7 54,030 56,143 60,680 25,739 +4.9 2 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 2.90 2.87 2.86 2.84 2.98 +1.0 tf 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City] million dollars 59,743 63,321 |r 58,828 |r 54,649 51,886 -5.7 al 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 292,385 597,575 427,258 346,625 428,688 -51.1 8 
Refunding issues................-. 000 dollars 20,989 275,723 244,860 88,856 17,864 92.4 6 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans‘.|| million dollars 13,772 13,497 13,376 13,624 12,929 +2.0 5 
Total personal income (S)*......... billion dollars 219.0 |r 217.1 214.5 213.8 203.5 +0.9 6 
Money in circulation, end of month.|| million dollars 27,008 27,156 27,090 27,048 27,394 0.5 4 
SAdjusted for season variation iShipments 2Consumption; cigarette consumption measured by taxpaid withdrawal 3Average daily ‘Average weekly . W. Di 
8Engineering News-Record—average weekly 7Grocery and combination chain store sales 8140 centers *Annual rate aJune, 1949 bPercentage change, May, 1950, to ¢ 
1950  cPercentage change, June, 1949, to June, 1950 dPercentage change, 6 months 1949 to 6 months 1950 eEstimated n.a.Not available pPrelimin 


*Value as traffic indicator subject to variations in length of haul and amount loaded rRevised 
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